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MR.  JINNAH 

While  Mr.  Jinnah  was  able  to  com- 
land  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
We  wm’ld  for  his  tenadous.  sin^- 
iiDded  energy  and  vision,  he  filled  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  Pakistanis  which 
lol^y  ever  will  be  able  to  replace. 
Their  grief  must  be  the  greater  for  the 
lesson  that  the  Quaid-i-Azam  will  not 
be  there  to  pilot  them  through  the  still 
■settle  differences  with  their  sister 
dominion.  As  die  architect  and 
feonder  of  the  biggest  Islamic 'nation. 
Mr.  Jinnah’s  name  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  Moslem  history. 

BYDERABAD 

India’s  “police  action”  a^inst  Hydera¬ 
bad  created  considerable  indignation  in 
Britain.  The  press  questioned  whether 
in  efforts  to  settle  the  dispute  by  peace¬ 
ful  means  had  been  exhausted,  accused 
India  of  ignoring  Mahatma  Gandhi’s 
principle  of  non-violence,  and  predicted 
bffge-scale  communal  unrests  all  over 
Inda.  India’s  excuses  for  armed  inter¬ 
vention  were  doubted  as  there  seemed 
to  have  been  no  disturbances  inside 
Hyderabad*  to  justify  it. 

Repudiating  this  attitude.  Mr. 
Krishna  Menon.  India’s  High  Com- 
nissioner  in  London,  accused  the  press 
of  inaccuracy  and  pointed  out  that 
there  had  not  been  one  single  com¬ 
munal  incident  throughout  India  and 
that  the  Indian  Government  had  shown 
great  restraint  and  patience  in  the  whole 
affair.  Not  one  bomb  had  been 
dropped  on  civilians,  only  military  air¬ 
fields  had  been  attacked  and  aircraft 
had  not  been  used  to  terrorise  the  popu- 
htion  but  only  for  reconnaisance.  India 
had  no  interest  in  ruining  her  neigh-' 
hours:  the  more  prosperous  Hydera¬ 
bad  was.  the  better  for  India  as  a 
whole.  Hyderabad  had  never  been 
independent,  and  the  Independence  Act 
of  1947  had  created  only  two  indepen¬ 
dent  states,  namely  India  and  Pakistan. 
The  High  Commissioner  also  stated 
that  the  Nizam  had  not  withdrawn  his 
complaint  to  the  Security  Council  under 
duress,  but  that  he  had  done  so  out  of 
his  own  free  will. 


The  United  Nations,  now  sitting 
in  Paris,  is  stiU  likely  to  discuss  the 
Hyderabad  issue.  It  may  be  hoped 
that,  to  avoid  further  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  it  will  see  its  way  to  send  inter¬ 
national  observers  to  Hyderabad  to 
watch  the  transfer  of  power  and  to 
confirm  to  the  world  that  Hyderabad’s 
Muslim  minority  will  not  be  persecuted. 

COMMONWEALIV  MACHINERY 
WANTED 

While  the  fragile  frame  the  United 
Nations  shakes  under  blows  and 
counter-blows,  and  the  ties  that  bind 
togedier  the  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  require  to 
be  strengthened,  one  looks  forward 
with  .eager  hopes  to  the  forthcoming 
Conference  Of  Dominion  Prime  Minis¬ 
ters  in  London.  As  Mr.  Mackenzie 
King  has  said  in  one  of  the  Imperial 
Conferences,  much  may  be  gained  from 
the  personal  contacts  and  friendships 
whi(^  the  architects  of  the  dominions 
will  have  occasion  to  form  and  foster. 

To-day.  the  Commonwealth,  des¬ 
pite  its  diversities  and  looseness,  is  the 
only  potent  force  in  international  poli¬ 
tics  capable  of  providing  a  balance 
between  the  sharply  confficting  ideo¬ 
logies  of  the  East  and  the  West — a 
conflict  that  threatens  the  very  peace 
of  the  world.  If  the  Commonwealth 
nations  can  be  welded  into  a  closer 
unity  on  the  principle  of  joint  partner¬ 
ship.  which  is  the  very  essence  of  ^ 
Commonwealth,  this  Uoc  of  countries 
will  command  a  powerful  voice  that 
may  be  profitably  used  in  securing  for 
■the  world  a  new  lease  of  intematimial 
co-operation  and  harmony. 

The  need  of  the  moment  is  the 
creation  of  appropriate  machino^  for 
the  settlement  of  inter-dominion  dis¬ 
putes  within  the  Commmiwealth.  The 
handling  of  these  disputes  by  the  U.N. 
has  apparently  yield^  no  encouraging 
results.  On  the  contrary,  much  bitter¬ 
ness  has  been  created  b^use  the  con¬ 
testing  dominions  have  usually  been 
enmeshed  in  the  briars  cf  power-poli¬ 
tics.  which  is  lamentably  detriment^  to 
Commonwealth  relations.  Though  it 
is  not  desirable  Aat  the  authority  and 
jurisdiction  of  U.N.  or  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Justice  should  be 
undermined  or  supplanted,  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  those  who  belong  to  the 
“  ever  widening  circle  ”  of  the  family 
of  nations  known  as  the  Common¬ 
wealth  that  their  disputes  should  be 
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settled  amicably  within  the  Common¬ 
wealth  itself. 

While  a  uniform  Commonwealth 
Citizenship  is  about  to  go  on  the  Sta¬ 
tute  Book.  it. is  a  sad  fact  that  less  and 
less  use  has  been  made  of  the  Privy 
Council  by  the  dominions  in  recent 
years.  The  Privy  Council  is  the  most 
suitable  organ  that  can  be  shaped  into 
an  effective  Commonwealth  ^urt  of 
Justice  for  the  setlement  of  inter¬ 
dominion  disputes. 

We  sincerdy  hope  that  the  Domi¬ 
nion  Prime  Ministers  will  give  their 
attention  to  these  factors  and  devise 
the  machinery  by  which  our  hopes  may 
be  realised. 

U  TIN  TUT 

The  brutal  assassination  of  U  Tin  Tut 
has  been  a  serious  loss  to  Anglo- 
Burmese  relaticms.  As  the  most  west¬ 
ernised  member  of  the  Burmese 
Government.  U  Tin  Tut  was  equally 
at  home'  in  London  and  Rangotm.  and 
many  considered  him  the  personifica¬ 
tion  of  friendly  links  between  the  two 
countries.  An  excellent  administrator, 
quick-witted  and  experienced,  he  in¬ 
spired  omfidence  and  admiration.  He 
was  owner  cf  the  Rangoon  weekly. 
Burmese  Review,  edited  by  his 
daughter,  and  took  great  personal  in- 
ter^t  in  the  journal.  In  Apdl  he 
resigned  the  office  <rf  Foreign  Minister 
to  org^se  and  train  an  auxiliary  army 
ot  which  he  became  inspect<x'-general. 
It  was  probably  his  determined  effort 
to  save  Burma  from  chaos  whidi 
earned  him  the  particular,  personal 
hatred  of  the  insurgents.  His  murder 
shows  more  than  anything  else  that  the 
difficulties  oi  the  Burmese  Government 
oomist  not  only  of  a  clash  oi  ideo¬ 
logic  but  also  ot  personalities.  Prime 
Minister  Thakin-Nu’s  promise  to  imple¬ 
ment  his  famous  leftist  programme 
failed  to  hold  the  loyalty  of  the 
People’s  Volunteer  Organisation,  and 
all  concessions  to  Karen  aspirations  for 
autonomy  did  not  prevent  the  Karen 
revolt  The  latter,  incidentally,  has 
shown  great  restraint  and  matinity  on 
part  (tf  the  Karens,  who  ccmducted  their 
extremely  successful  c^verations  without 
violence.  The  Karens  have  never  liked 
the  Burmese  nor  do  they  like  Com¬ 
munism.  and  their  quiet  and  dignified 
determination  to  achieve  their  aim.  as 
well  as  their  obvious  ability  to  rule 
themselves,  should  arouse  wtx'ld  atten¬ 
tion. 


VACUUM  IN  S.E.  ASIA 


by  May  General  J.  R.  Hartwell^  C.B.,  D.S.O. 


The  withdrawal  of  the  British  from  the  Indian  sub*  Turn  again  to  India.  Without  strong  seapower  India 
d;ontinent  and  Burma  has  created  a  “  power  vacuum  ”  cannot  carry  out  her  past  role  of  dominating  strategical 
in  S.E.  Asia.  Two  events  seem  to  make  it  desirable  and  political  influence  in  this  area  except  by  the  closett 
Broadly  to  consid^.  now,  how  this  vacuum  is  to  be  filled,  economic,  political,  and  military  co-op)eraion  with  the  othv 
The  first  of  these  is  the  determined  stand  at  present  being  countries  concerned.  The  chances  ^  this  seem  infinitea> 
made  by  the  U.S.A..  with  her  “  satellite  ”  p>owers  at  her  imal.  The  Burman  dislikes  and  distrusts  the  Indian,  and 
skirts,  against  Russian  pretentions  in  Western  Europe,  the  same  applies  to  the  Malay,  who  already  seems  to  ht 


but  not  necessarily  for  any  power  or  powers  wiA 
dominating  sea  p)ower.  physical  control  of  India  is  i 
sine  qua  non  unless  China  can  be  absorbed,  and  that  the 


stituent  countries  of  S.E.  Asia,  either  separately  or  in 
some  form  of  federation,  putting  the  S.E.  Asian  house  in 
order  sufficiently  to  stand  on  its  own  foundations. 


gdiminary  moves  essential  to  this  are  control  of  some  or 
2  of  Afghanistan.  Sinkiang.  Nepal,  and  Tibet. 

Of  Aese  Iraq.  Iran,  and  Afghanistan  (with  lUshmir  thrown 
i)are  the  most  obvious  danger  spots  at  the  moment. 

■  China.  At  present  the  sick  man  of  Asia  and  cannot 
dcicise  any  appreciable  influence  in  any  area  until  her 
own  house  is  in  order.  But  it  would  probably  be  entirely 
0oneous  to  say  “  why  should  Russia  worry  about  India? 
Qtina  is  obviously  going  Communist  despite  the  denials 
of  the  Kuomintang  and  this  will  solve  all  Russia’s  problems 
h&E.  Asia.”  Such  a  view  is  to  disregard  the  Chinese 
dlincter,  and  that  of  Chinese  Communism.  The  latter 
it  ready  enough  to  accept  unlimited  Russian  aid  to 
ottblish  its  domination  in  China,  but  once  these  ends 
ae  attained  it  would  be  as  likely  as  any  other  government 
to  resist  Russian  domination  of  China,  and  would  almost 
ovtainly  do  so  more  effectively.  Chinese  Communism 
(^rs  greatly  from  the  Russian  in  practice. 

U.S.A.  Unless  America  eventually  returns  to  isola¬ 
tionism  to  a  degree  entailing  abandoning  her  old  and 
locently  acquired  interests  in  this  area  and  the  Western 
hdfic.  She  is,  of  course,  vitally  concerned  in  preventing 
control  of  any  considerable  land  mass  in  the  area  by  a 
potentially  hostile  power.  But,  it  is  repeated,  effective 
control  cannot  be  exercised  from  America  despite  her 
nring  of  Pacific  bases.  Permanent  physical  control  of  any 
of  the  lands  on  the  Asian  Continent  or  of  the  East  Indian 
Islands  would  be  against  all  her  San  Franciscan  tenets. 
But  a  very  significant  suggestion  was  recently  put  forward 
by  Capt.  Liddell  Hart  with  regard  to  Western  Germany, 
fhich  it  may  well  be  necessai^  to  apply  to  Japan.  He 
■aintains  that,  as  the  situation  vis  k  vis  Russia  has 
developed,  it  is  essential  to  drop  our  preconceived  ideas 
oo  the  military  revival  of  Germany,  and  so  far  at  least 
ts  Western  Germany  is  concerned  to  promote  such  revival 
to  the  utmost  if  there  is  to  be  any  chance  of  imposing  an 
dative  physical  check  to  Russia  swallowing  the  rest  of 
Eorope  at  her  will.  Naturally  such  a  suggestion  is 
contingent  upon  Western  Germany  forming  part  of  the 
Western  Union  for  the  preservation  of  Europe.  Mutatis 
mitahdis,  may  not  the  same  principle  be  applied  to  Japan 
h  S.E.  Asia?  As  things  exist  at  the  moment,  the  military 
lehabilitation  of  Japan  would  be  imder  American  tutelage. 
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but  it  seems  as  certain  as  anything  can  be,  that  if  the 
United  Nations  organisation  is  to  become  effective  in  the 
predictable  future  it  must  be  an  organisation  excluding 
Russia:  a  world  organisation  in  faa  to  keep  Russia,  the 
sole  predatory  power,  in  check.  Is  not  a  re-militarised 
Japan  probaUy  essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  such  an 
organisation  in  S.E.  Asia? 

The  British  Commonwealth.  Britain  has  deliberately 
left  India  and  Burma,  loosened  her  hold  on  Ceylon,  and  is 
in  a  fair  way,  if  our  present  policy  of  scuttle  in  the  East, 
far  and  near,  is  to  tw  pursued,  to  lose  Malaya  and  her 
tenuous  hold  on  North  Borneo.  But  two  developments 
seem  to  give  some  grounds  for  hope  that  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  Empire  may  still  have  an  important  part  to 
play  in  Asia.  The  first  and  most  important  of  th^e  is  the 
reaction  of  Australia  to  the  chaos  and  Communism  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Malaya.  Australia  is 
developing  very  rapidly  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
development,  especially  in  the  north,  may  ^  quickened 
by  immigration  on  a  large  scale  from  Britain.  Here  we 
have  a  land  mass  of  immense  possibilities  from  which 
effective  control  of  S.E.  Asia  could  be  exercised.  The 
immense  strategical  importance  of  Australia  in  this  area 
once  India  and  Burma  have  been  abandoned  has  hardly 
been  given  the  publicity  it  deserves. 

The  second  and  longer  term  development  is  the 
possible  emergence  of  a  new  N.E.  African  “  conf^eracy  ” 
comprising  The  Rhodesias.  Tanganyika  Territory,  Kenya, 
and  possibly  eventually  Somalilt^.  So  far  the  economic 
side  'of  such  a  development  is  all  that  seems  to  have  been 
mildly  publicised  or  possibly  even  considered.  But  the 
development  of  strong  military  and  naval  bases  in  this 
area,  continued  with  the  “advance”  of  Australia  would 
go  a  long  way  to  negative  the  serious  strategical  po:ition 
in  which  we  have  placed  oturselves,  and  should  make  any 
incursion  by  Russia  into  India  or  Ae  “  Balkanising  ”  area 
of  Burma.  Malaya,  Siam,  etc.,  a  very  much  less  attractive 
proposition  even  if  achieved.  In  addition  it  should  enable 
us  to  take  effective  steps  to  forestall  such  incursions  should 
Russia’s  action  in  making  the  necessary  preliminary  moves 
indicated  earlier  in  this  article  disclose  that  her  intentions 
to  move  into  the  S.E.  Asian  area  are.  in  fact,  at  last  coming 
to  maturity. 


INDONESIA’S  THREE  YEARS 

hy  T.  W.  Atkinson 

ON  August  17th  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  celebrated  rest  of  the  world  that  the  Republic  was  a  Japanese  creation, 
its  third  anniversary.  Sired  by  Japanese  invasion,  and  at  first  they  seemed  to  have  some  success.  One  of  the 
out  of  an  ultimate  belief  in  Allied  victory,  the  things  which  spoiled  this  particular  line  of  propaganda  for 
Republic  has  for  three  years  succeeded  in  holding  off  the  the  Dutch  was  the  straightforward  reporting  of  some  of  the 
(Splomatic  and  military  attacks  of  the  Dutch.  newspapermen  on  the  spot,  and  more  particularly  the 

Dutch  reaction  to  this  new  enfant  terrible  which  had  ^  courage  of  certain  Dutch  political  observers  who  went  into 
ippeared  in  Indonesia,  ^e  lovely  islands  on  which  Holland  '  the  Republic  and  told  of  what  they  had  seen  there.  After 
based  her  economic  strength  and  on  the  possession  of  the  Koets  report,  little  more  was  heard  of  the  theory  of 
which  her  place  in  the  world  seemed  to  depend,  was  that  Fascist  origins  of  the  Republic.  It  became  obvious  that 
Japanese  had  left  a  rather  clumsily  baited  trap  into  the  new  creation  could  neither  be  laughed  nor  easily  blown 
which  the  British,  as  the  chief  military  power  there,  had  out  of  existence.  It  was  here  to  stay,  and  would  have  to 
hBcn.  The  Dutch  wasted  no  time  in  trying  to  convince  the  be  taken  into  account. 


It  was  not  easy  for  the  Dutch  even  to  begin  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  leaders  ctf  the  Republic;  certainly  it  has 
not  been  easy  for  them  to  continue.  However,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  United  Nations,  negotiations  have  gone  forward 
and  have  produced  two  agreements,  the  ill-fated  Ling- 
gadjati  Agreement  and  the  Renville  Agreement,  signed  in 
February  of  this  year.  The  first  of  these,  the  Linggadjati 
Agreement,  was  broken  by  the  Dutch  in  July  of  last  year, 
when  they  embarked  on  what  they  still  persist  in  cailing  a 

“  police  action.”  It  seems  that  the  other  name  for  it— 
colonial  war— is  out  of  favour  at  this  particular  period  in 

history.  Negotiations  are  still  proceeding  for  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Renville  Agreement,  which  was  a  set  of 
principles  rather  than  a  fixed  programme. 

lliese  negotiations  are  making  slow  progress,  and  at 

times  are  apparently  bogged  down  by  differences  in  inter- 

preiation.  The  United  Nations  Three  Power  Commission 

is  continuing  its  task  of  oiling  the  wheels  of  the  discussions, 
but  since  its  functions  are  confined  very  strictly  to  “  good 
offices  ”  it  cannot  itself  make  any  suggestions  contributing 
to  a  quick  settlement.  The  Dutch  are  very  insistent  on 
pwreserving  this  basis  of  the  Commission’s  work,  and  refuse 
to  countenance  any  move  to  widen  the  scope  of  its 
mandate. 

The  only  way  in  which  such  a  Commission  can  make 
progress  is  to  rely  on  the  goodwill  of  both  parties.  If  such 
goodwill  is  absent,  even  on  one  side  then  all  efforts  are 
nullified.  That,  unfortunately,  is  the  position  to-day  in 
Indonesia. 

The  R^ublic  has  made  concession  after  concession  in 

the  negotiations  which  have  taken  place.  After  the  sighing 
of  the  Renville  Agreement  they  accepted  the  demarcation 
line  laid  down  by  Dr.  van  Mook:  they  withdrew  39.000  of 
their  own  troops  from  the  I>utch  side  of  the  line;  they 
witnessed  the  truncation  of  the  territory  which  the  Dutch 

recognised  as  being  Republican.  These  and  other  con¬ 

cessions  were  made  because  of  the  advantages  of  the 

political  programme  of  the  Renville  Agreement  and 
because  of  the  clause  which  laid  down  that  plebiscites 
would  be  held  to  determine  the  demarcation  line  between 
the  States  which  would  make  up  the  future  United  States  of 

Indonesia.  In  the  space  of  a  short  article  it  is  not  possible 

to  detail  the  protracted  negotiations,  but  their  importance 

may  be  gauged  from  the  interest  which  the  Security  Council 
is  displaying  in  them.  The  Dutch  attitude  may  be  judged 
from  their  action  in  breaking  off  negotiations  at  one  point 
because  of  the  alleged  publication  of  a  confidential 

document.  This  publication  never  took  place! 

Lack  of  space  also  forbids  even  a  summary  account  of 
Republican  progress  in  the  last  three  years.  The  fight 
against  the  evil  legacy  of  illiteracy,  the  development  of 


democratic  institutions  and  the  struggle  to  bring  every 
citizen  actively  into  the  fight,  for  independence,  are 
absorbing  stories  in  themselves. 

Indonesia  is  a  rich  country,  one.  which  before  the  war 
was  amongst  the  chief  suppliers  of  raw  materials  to  the 
markets  of  the  world.  For  example,  91  per  cent,  of  the 
world’s  cinchona  products.  86  per  cent,  of  the  pepper, 
72  per  cent,  of  the  kapok  and  37  per  cent,  of  the  rubber 
came  from  there.  In  spite  of  all  Dutch  protestations  to  the 

contrary,  Indonesia  is  still  subjea  to  a  strict  economic 

blockade.  This  is  having  a  devastating  effect  on  the 

economic  life  of  the  61  million  people  who  live  in  these 
islands  and  on  the  economic  health  of  the  whole  world. 

Indonesia’s  essentially  extractive  economy  could  (Aiy 
a  vital  part  in  rebuilding  the  wealth  of  a  world  shattered 
by  war  and  ridden  by  shortages.  In  addition,  Indonesia  is 

Still  a  virtually  virgin  market  for  the  reconstruction  goods 

which  are  essential  and  so  desperately  needed  there.  The 
lifting  of  the  economic  blockade  would  not  only  release 
the  great  stockpiles  of  goods  which  are  urgently  required 
by  a  world  short  of  rubber  and  fats,  but  would  open  the 
Indonesian  export  market  to  the  products  of  many 
countries. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  development  in  the  non- 
Republican  parts  of  Indonesia  is  the  growth  of  national 
consciousness  and  the  sense  of  solidarity  with  the  struggling 
Republic.  Whatever  the  origins  of  these  petty  States,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  their  insistent  demands  for  a  greater  degree 
of  self-government  are  causing  the  Dutch  to  have  grave 

doubts  as  to  the  value  of  developing  them. 

Dutch  propaganda  has  now  swung  full  circle,  and 

instead  of  claiming  that  the  Republic  is  a  Japanese 
creation,  they  are  looking  for — and  loudly  shouting  about 
— evidence  of  Communist  leadership  and  inclinations. 
This  shift  in  propaganda  is  a  reflection  of  the  shift  in  the 

world’s  bogey-man.  Three  years  ago  that  bogey-man  was 
Fascism  or  Japanese  militarism;  to-day  it  is  Communism. 

What  the  Dutch  seem  to  be  unable  to  grasp  is  the  simple 
fact  that  the  driving  force  behind  the  Republic  is  neither 
Fascism  nor  Communism  but  a  straightforward  opposition 
to  Imperialism  and  the  exploitation  to  which  Imperialism 

gives  rise.  The  growth  of  a  new  human  dignity  in 

Indonesia  during  the  last  three  years  is  another  guarantee 

that  the  old  days  of  colonialism  there  have  gone  for  ever. 

The  Dutch  must  beware  lest  their  inability  to  grasp  the 
changed  conditions  in  Asia  make  their  position  untenable 
even  if  they  come  as  friends.  The  development  of  an 

Asian  consciousness  is  a  feature  of  the  Far  East  to-day 

which  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Attempts  to  dis¬ 
regard  it  may  lead  to  the  changing  of  anti-imperialism  into 
anti-Dutch  or  even  anti-white  feelings. 


TODAY  IN  INDONESIA 

by  John  Coast  (Singapore) 


At  the  time  of  writing  this  article  there  is  a  cold  war 
going  on  in  Indonesia.  By  the  time  Eastern  World 
publishes.it,  the  Good  Offices  Committee  may  have 
help^  towards  a  genuine  settlement  based  on  the  recent 
Renville  Agreement;  or  the  Dutch  may  have  manufactured 


another  excuse  to  start  a  police-action  of  a  colonial  war; 
but  the  most  likely  outcome  envisaged  at  the  moment  is 
that  there  will  be  a  complete  deadlock  in  the  negotiations. 

The  reasons  for  such  a  breakdown  are  not  hard  to 
find.  The  Dutch,  in  their  ponderous  and  legalistic  way. 


lie  now  interpreting  unilaterally  the  Renville  Agreement; 
■early  a  year  ago  their  unilateral  interpretations  of  the 
I  linggadjati  Agreement  led  up  to  their  notorious  “  police- 
iction,”  which  was  stopped  too  late  by  the  startled  United 
nations.  Their  latest  views  on  the  Renville  Agreement 
indicate  that  they  expect  the  Indonesians  to  disband  imme¬ 
diately  their  National  Annv — the  Dutch  have  130,000 
troops  on  Indonesian  soil.  They  expect  the  Republic  to 
agree  to  a  Joint  Police  Force.  They  expect  that  they  can 
force  the  Republic  to  rema  n  isolated  from  the  world 

jirough  the  means  of  continung  to  withhold  from  them 

iny  rights  of  foreign  representation— diplomatic,  commer¬ 
cial.  or  in  communications.  Lastly,  they  expect  the 
Republic  to  agree  to  become  just  another  puppet-state  in 
their  Interim  Government;  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
experience  should  already  have  taught  them  that  their 

policy  is  unworkable,  for  they  are  already  having  trouble 
in  the  .West  Java  and  East  Indonesia  puppet-states.  The 

Dutch  are  being  exceedingly  stubborn,  and  equally  arro¬ 
gant.  The  Indonesians  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  fearing 
a  deadlock :  they  cannot  sign  away  the  last  bit  of  their 
Republic  to  please  the  exponents  of  Western  Union. 

Should  it  come  to  another  war,  it  might  be  as  well  to 
emphasise  that  such  an  event  could  only  come  from  Dutch 
initiative.  The  Indonesian  forces  could  do  little  against 
four  modemly  armed  Divisions;  only  the  strong  Dutch 
are  itching  stUl  to  “  finish  the  job.”  Yet  in  the  long  run 
they  would  surely  lose. 

As  one  of  the  most  unrepentant  publicists  for  the 

Indonesians  for  a  period  of  something  over  two  and  a 

half  years,  it  has  been  an  extremely  interesting  experience 

to  tour  Republican  territory  in  these  crucial  months.  One 
has  to  remember  that  the  Republic  has  suffered  one  and 
a  half  years  of  ruthless  blockade:  one  has  to  remember, 
dierefore,  that  the  Republican  leaders  have  been  as  isolated 

from  outside  contacts,  friends,  ideas  and  so  on,  as  the 

Dutch  could  possibly  contrive.  High  up  on  the  top  of 

the  Dutch  list  of  contraband  goods  that  may  not  enter  the 
Republic,  even  through  Dutch  clearing  points,  are  all  such 
machines  or  materials  as  might  possibly  help  the  Republic 
to  gepair  or  renovate 'its  factories  or  communications  once 

more.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Republic  is  very  much 
alive,  if  rather  more  cynical  than  it  was  two  or  three  years 

ago. 

After  being  in  Bangkok  and  Singapore.  I  wondered 
how  Jogjakarta  would  compare.  I  wondered  whether  I’d 

find  any  traces  of  the  famous  extremists  and  terrorists  that 

we  said  to  be  preying  on  the  people— whom  the  Dutch 

love  so  sickeningly  dearly.  Instead  of  which,  after  travel¬ 
ling  wide  round  the  Republican  areas  and  living  a  few 
weeks  in  Jogja.  I  found  that  the  free  areas  in  Java  are 
about  the  most  quiet  and  orderly  I  had  recently  lived  in. 
In  Jogja  there  are  no  thieves,  and  few  racketeers  or  corrupt 
officials;  it  is  the  quietest  town  I’ye  been  in  for  ages. 
Amusingly  enough,  this  is  partly  due  to  Dutch  policy.  The 
blockade  has  resulted  in  a  total  lack  of  luxury  goo^,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  racketeer  in  rice  and  other  local  foods 
that  everybody  has  plenty  of. 

Political  extremists,  presumably,  do  exist  somewhere. 
But  after  hearing  President  Soekamo  make  his  speech  on 
the  occasion  of  the  40th  Anniversary  of  the  Awakening 


Movement  in  Indonesia;  after  talking  with  Premier  Hatta 
in  his  private  house;  after  listening  to  Mas  Haryono,  the 
big  Trade  Union  leader;  after  meeting  Dr.  Setiadjit,  the 
Chairman  of  the  very  Left  Labour  Party,  and  Maruto 
Darusman,  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Communist  Party; 
after  talking  with  various  leaders  of  the  Masjoemi  (Mos¬ 
lem)  Party;  and  with  Dr.  Sjariffoedin,  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Front;  and  after  listening  to  the  radio  and 
reading  the  local  papers.  I  had  to  admit  that  I  stiU  didn’t 
consider  that  I’d  met  a  political  extremist. 

The  present  Government  is  rather  “rightist”  in 
complexion,  being  a  fusion  of  Masjoemi  and  the  Nationalist 

Party;  but  there  is  now  a  good  chance  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  broadened  to  include  all  the  Left  Wing 
Parties  as  well.  The  continued  Dutch  aggression,  in  fact, 
is  having  just  the  same  effect  as  continued  French  aggres- 

sion  in  Viet-Nam :  the  pqpples  feel  themselves  more  and 

more  urgently  threatened,  so,  naturally,  they  unite. 

There  is  law.  order  and  reason  in  Republican  territory; 
there  is  also  an  increasing  amount  of  scepticism  since  the 
Americans  backed  the  Dutch.  'The  first  impressions 
received  are  of  shabbiness,  quietness,  tiredness;  but  there 
is  also  a  desperate  undercurrent  that  will  make  these  people 
sabotage,  fi^t,  knife,  and  scorch-earth  if  the  Dutch  start 
their  military  machine  rolling  forward  again. 

Sumatra  is  better  off  than  Java  because  geography 
helps  her.  The  Dutch  only  developed  the  lucrative  bits  of 
Sumatra,  and  bad  communications,  which  would  hinder 
the  Dutch  forces,  help  the  Indonesians.  Also,  the  Achi- 

nese  have  never  yet  been  conquered,  either  by  the  Dutch 
or  the  Japanese.  Sumatra  is  amazingly  self-supporting. 

Paper,  sugar,  textile  factories  are  all  still  working;  market- 
day  in  the  land  of  the  Minang  Kabau  still  produces  a  vast 
wealth  of  food  that  would  make  Covent  Garden  and 
Smithfield  gasp  with  envy.  The  Indonesians  of  Sumatra 

feel  that  their  country  has  an  immense  future  before  it; 

and  they  confidently  know  that  in  such  perfect  guerrilla 

country  they  could  resist  the  Dutch  more  or  less  indefi¬ 
nitely.  It  is  a  young  country,  just  beginning  to  feel  both 
its  Sumatran  and  Indonesian  nationahty;  it  is  fresh  and 
optimistic. 

The  type  of  education  that  is  being  given  to  Indo¬ 
nesian  children  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  ban 

the  import  of  text-books,  ai^  because  the  Indonesians  are 
going  over  to  English  as  their  first  foreign  language,  instead 
of  Dutch.  'The  reasons  for  this  are  purely  utilitarian.  But 
not  only  are  books  chronically  short,  so  are  teachers. 

The  policy,  therefore,  is  during  these  emergency  and 

blockaded  years  to  instil  just  the  two  basic  principles  into 
every  child:  and  these  two  principles  sound  the  doom  of 
colonialism  in  Indonesia;  for  the  children  can  very  easily 
grasp  the  idea  of  Independence  and  Freedom  as  being 
desirable  and  their  birth-right;  and  the  concept  of  an 
Indonesian  nationality,  bas^  on  common  race,  religion 

and  culture,  to  say  nothing  of  the  modem  Indonesian- 
Malay  language,  is  an  easy  and  attractive  thing  for  a 
child  to  appreciate,  too. 

Progress  is  not  regular.  It  is  not  unhesitating.  But 
nothing  that  the  Dutch  can  do  in  the  next  few  months 
can  stop  the  inevitable  growth  of  Indonesian  national¬ 
consciousness  and  strength. 


s 

A  UNIVERSITY  FOR  MALAYA 

by  Sir  Richard  Winstedt,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G.,  F.B.A.,  D.LITT 


IN  the  age  of  planning  it  is  perhaps  hardly  astonishing 
that  Malaya’s  system  of  higher  education  has  been 
reviewed  three  times  in  the  last  ten  years,  in  spite  of 
the  break  of  Japanese  occupation.  But  these  frequent 
commissions  leave  the  impression  that  those  eager  for  the 
creation  of  a  University  have  constrained  the  Malayan 
governments  to  keep  consulting  the  oracles  until  they 
should  get  a  favourable  response. 

Now  at  last  they  have  it  in  a  report  of  ISO  pages, 
signed  by  a  commission  of  seven  members  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Sir  Alexander  Carr-Saunders.  Principal  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics. 

A  footnote  explains  that  three  of  the  commissioners. 
Sir  Ivor  Jennings.  Sir  Han  Hoe  Lim  and  Tuan  Haji 
Mohamad  Eusoff,  approved  of  the  final  draft  by  letter. 
This  is  significant;  Had  the  Malay  member,  for  example, 
been  able  to  discuss  it,  would  he  have  given  his  unqualified 
approval?  In  view  of  the  strong  Muslim  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  script  in  which  the  Kuran  is  written,  would 
he  have  dared  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  following  the 
Dutch  example  in  Netherlands  India  and  teaching  only 
the  Roman  script  in  Malay  schools?  And  would  either 
he  or  the  Chinese  commissioner  have  thought  of  being 
**  impressed  by  the  general  standard  of  architectural  design 
in  Malaya.”  a  standard  probably  higher  than  that  of  most 
other  British  colonies  and  not  inferior  flet  us  be  humble) 
to  that  of  London’s  Oxford  Street.  Was  it  respect  for  the 
British  experts  that  allowed  the  two  Asians  to  pass  the 
phrase  “general  standard,”  when,  in  fact.  Malaya  has 
several  standards,  British,  Chinese,  Indian,  and  even 
Malayan? 

These  are  minor  points  but  they  go  to  indicate  that 
the  predominant  voice  at  the  enquiry  was  British.  This 
is  further  borne  out  by  scatter^  remarks  that  betray 
ignorance  of  the  Malayan  scene.  “The  University  of 
Malaya  would  provide  for  the  first  time  a  common  centre 
where  varieties  of  race  and  economic  interest  could  mingle 
in  joint  endeavour.”  One  rubs  one’s  eyes.  What  else 
have  the  King  Edward  VII  College  of  Medicine,  Raffles 
College,  all  Malaya’s  secondary  schools  and  most  of  it’s 
public  offices  been  except  “  common  centres  where  varieties 
of  race,  religion  and  economic  interest  mingle  in  joint 
endeavour.”  Such  an  obiter  dictum  smacks  of  the  exag¬ 
geration  that  marks  this  Report.  And  the  present 
Communist  disturbances  provide  an  obvious  commentary 
on  “  the  divine  discontent  ”  some  or  all  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  detect  in  the  people  of  Malaya.  One  wonders  how 
much  further  execution  of  the  Commissioners  proposal  to 
urbanise  rural  schools  would  spread  that  “  divine  discon¬ 
tent.”  The  Commission  postulates  “a  principle”  that 
“  no  child  should  be  handicapped  in  climbing  the  educa¬ 
tional  ladder  by  race,  religion,  rural  domicile,  or  lack  of 
means.”  An  excellent  ideal,  without  doubt,  but  if  it  were 
attained  in  Malaya,  then  indeed  that  peninsula  would 


become  as  unique  in  the  world  for  social  justice  as  it  has 
been  pre-eminent  for  tin  and  rubber. 

Does  not  a  European  suffer  educationally  by  being 
bom  an  Albanian  or  a  Cypriot?  Does  not  a  poor  English¬ 
man  score  educationally  from  living  in  Oxford,  Cambridge 
or  London,  and  suffer  from  living  in  a  remote  Cumberland 
village?  Asides,  what  system  of  social  justice  worth  the 
name  can  ignore  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  vilhy 
children  for  the  sake  of  a  minority  capable  of  deriving 
profit  from  University  training? 

Hitherto  Malay  leaders  have  demurred  at  the  free 
life  of  the  Malay  farmer-owner  being  threatened  by  the 
temptation  of  white-coated  education  in  an  alien  tongue. 

Even  though  a  foreign  language  were  not  an  inevitable 
and  disturbing  factor,  is  it  a  fuller  and  higher  life  to  type 
routine  letters  in  an  office  rather  than  to  adapt  oneself  to 
the  multiple  demands  and  interests  of  a  farm,  however 
small?  And  what  of  the  thousands  whom  an  En^ 
education  would  make  ashamed  to  plough  and  never 
qualify  for  “  the  desks  of  dead  wood,”  much  less  for  a 
profession.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  on  this  policy  of 
urbanising  rural  education  the  opinion  of  the  Commission 
is  at  variance  with  the  best  local  opinion,  whose  knowledge 
of  Malayan  conditions  is  large  and  less  biased.  One 
wonders  if  the  Commission  ever  consulted  a  census  report 
to  discover  the  percentage  of  the  population  doomed  by 
the  economy  of  Malaya  to  adopt  unskilled  labour  as  an 
anodyne  for  their  “  divine  discontent?  ”  There  is  no 
reference  to  any  table  of  occupations  nor  is  there  any 
indication  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  professional  educator 
was  cooled  by  knowledge  that  the  percentage  of  failures 
at  Malaya’s  existing  colleges  has.  averaged  not  far  below 
50  per  cent. 

On  the  contrary  that  knowledge  has  spurred  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  recommend  casting  the  net  of  English  education 
further  afield,  over  remote  and  happy  hamlets,  in  order 
to  secure  more  grist  for  the  educational  mill  in  a  country 
of  only  five  million  inhabitants.  And  what  an  expensive 
mill  is  contemplated,  an  expenditure  of  three  million 
sterling  is  recommended  for  the  removal  of  Raffles  College 
and  the  Singapore  Medical  College  to  a  scene  of  “great 
national  beauty  ”  in  Johpre!*  It  should  be  explained,  that 
there  is  nothing  ugly  or  squalid  about  the  surroundings 
of  the  present  colleges,  whose  buildings  even  in  1939  were 
estimated  to  be  worth  £384,000.  Present  accommodation 
may  be  cramped  but  the  purchase  of  adjacent  properties 
would  not  cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  and  if  the  two 
colleges  are  some  miles  apart,  so  are  lecture  rooms  at 
Oxford  and  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  three  million  pounds  for  the  new 
buildings,  an  annual  expenditure  of  £300,000  is  predicted. 
This  may  be  inevitable  but  it  is  an  enormous  increase. 
In  1939,  the  two  existing  colleges  together  enjoyed  an 


icoflie  of  just  under  £70,000  from  fees,  investments  and 
pvemment  grants — mostly  from  the  last  source.  The 
pol  annual  revenue  of  Malaya  was  then  £17^  millions  of 
(hich  about  10  per  cent,  was  spent  on  medicine  and 
aWc  health  and  about  S  per  cent  on  education. 

In  Singapore  it  was  lately  proposed  to  spend  about 


£6  millions  over  10  years  on  the  expansion  of  hospital  and 
health  services,  but  a  recent  committee  has  advised  that 
financial  and  other  considerations  make  it  desirable  to 
devote  15  years  to  this  expenditure.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  financial  and  other  considerations  wiU 
modify  the  extravagant  scheme  for  a  Malayan  University. 


LABOUR  AND  UNREST  IN  MALAYA 


by  Gordon  Anderson 


Ethe  light  of  the  present  war  in  Malaya  the  whole 
temal  organisation  of  the  rubber  plantation  and  mining 
industry  is  in  need  of  complete  revaluation.  In  this 
Kspect  it  is  interesting  to  cast  a  look  at  the  background  to 
Ihe  history  of  wage-labour  in  Malaya. 

When  Malaya  was  first  brou^t  under  British  rule  it 
ns  known  to  possess  valuable  tin-ore  deposits  and  the 
ideal  climate  for  the  development  of  the  plantation 
ialustry.  The  increasing  world  demand  for  tin  and  rubber 
kd  to  a  great  need  by  the  mine  and  plantation  owners  for 
nge-labour.  Here  was  an  object  lesson  in  political 
economy.  There  was  plenty  of  capital  for  investment,  but 
K  one  to  do  the  work ! 

The  local  Malay  population  was  engaged  in  fishing 
end  agriculture  and  had  no  desire  to  work  on  plantations 
orihines  when  a  living  was  to  be  made  by  less  arduous  and 
Bore  agreeable  labour.  The  common  accusation  by 
Europeans  that  the  Malays  are  “  easy-going  ”  and  “  lazy  ” 

B  completely  untrue;  they  work  hard  enough  at  their  own 
jobs  and  see  no  reason  to  leave  them  as  long  as  they  can 
(vn  a  living. 

In  South  India  and  China,  however,  there  was  a 
leeming  population  unable  to  earn  more  than  a  mere  pit- 
luce  and  eager  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  to  find 
10  alternative  to  its  miserable  existence.  They  proved  only 
loo  willing  to.  migrate  to  Malaya,  where  they  could  work 
for  a  few  years  with  the  hope  of  saving  a  few  dollars  and 
Return  home  to  buy  a  pair  of  oxen  or  a  little  land.  They 
in  fact,  landless  peasants  who  became  temporary 
prc^tarians  with  the  intention  of  accumulating  enough 
Boney  to  return  to  their  previous  status  of  peasants.  From 
1900  to  1920,  for  example.  90,000  Indians  came  to  Malaya 
year,  and  from  1920  to  1927  over  240,000  Chinese 
rived  in  Malayan  ports.  The  majority,  of  course, 
returned  to  their  homes  after  a  few  years.  In  times  of 
economic  crisis  the  Malayan  Government  solved  the  tm- 
ployment  problem  by  dispatching  the  unemployed  back 
their  countries  of  origin.  During  the  great  slump  of 
1930-34  over  190,000  workers  were  repatriated. 

It  is  understandable  that  while  there  was  such  a 
rpetual  turn-over  of  labour  there  was  little  possibility 
an  established  trade  union  movement  There  were 
sionally  sporadic  strikes,  but,  on  the  whole,  there  was' 
feeling  of  solidarity  among  the  workers,  divided  by 
ionality,  religion  and  the  desire  to  save  as  niuch  money 
possible  in  order  to  return  to  their  homes. 

In  die  TTiirties,  however,  a  gradual  change  took  place, 
b  became  increasingly  difficult  for  the  workers  to  return 


to  their  home  country  and  the  working  population  became 
more  static.  The  percentage  of  Indians  and  Chinese  bom 
in  Malaya  increas^,  while  the  number  of  temporary  im¬ 
migrants  declined.  It  gradually  dawned  on  the  Malayan 
worker  that  Malaya  was  his  home,  and  his  condition  of 
life  was  that  of  a  wage-earner.  Gradually  the  barriers  of 
nationalify  and  reli^on  broke  down  as  the  idea  of 
allegiance  either  to  China  or  India  declined.  Circumstances 
made  the  immi^ant  worker  a  Malayan.  Malaya  was  his 
country  and  his  connections  beyond  the  frontier  were 
gradually  reduced. 

This  development  of  class  feeling  and  national 
solidarity  meant  that  the  days  when  Malaya  had  no  trade 
union  movement  were  ended.  The  collapse  of  the  British 
in  1942  and  the  Japanese  occupation  taught  Malaya  a  lot. 
The  beginnings  of  a  labour  movement  which  had  existed 
before  the  war  in  1945  blossomed  into  the  Pan-Malayan 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  with  a  membership  estimated 
at  3(X),0(X)  and  affiliated  to  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions.  The  young  trade  union  movement  was  determined 
to  make  itself  felt,  and  attempts  by  trade  union  advisers 
from  Great  Britain  to  divert  it  into  “  respectable  ”  channels 
were  rejected.  The  unions  had  a  pretty  good  argument 
in  the  rising  cost  of  living.  The  average  consumption  of 
rice  before  the  war  was  about  18  oz.  daily,  which  cost 
the  worker  just  under  five  cents.  To-day  he  gets  a  ration 
of  6  oz.  a  day,  at  a  cost  of  four  cents.  The  rest  of  his 
basic  ration  he  has  to  find  in  the  black  market.  Sir  John 
Hay,  in  a  recent  speech,  has  estimated  that  if  the  worker^ 
is  to  eat  as  well  as  he  did  before  the  war  it  would  cost 
him  eleven  times  as  much.  Although  wages  have  risen 
since  1940  they  have  certainly  not  increased  eleven  times. 
The  growth  of  trade  unionism  in  Malaya  has  been  given 
an  added  impetus  by  the  fact  that  living  conditions  are 
decidedly  worse  than  before  the  war. 

One  interesting  factor  in  the  development  of  labour 
relations  in  Malaya  is  the  increasing  number  of  Malays 
engaged  in  plantation  work.  In  1941  there  were  only 
32,000  Malays  working  as  plantation  labourers.  In  1947 
that  figure  had  increased  to  more  than  double  and 
amounted  to  78,000.  This  increase  is 'significant.  Since 
Malaya  was  taken  under  British  domination  in  the 
’Seventies  of  the  last  century  there  has  been  a  gradual 
deterioration  of  the  economic  position  of  the  Malay  people. 
Although  the  colonial  administration  has  granted  favours 
to  the  Sultans,  the  Malays  on  the  land  have  rarely  received 
more  than  good  wishes  and  a  pat  on  the  head.  Caught  by 
the  money-lender  on  one  side  and  the  landlord  on  the 
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other,  the  Malay  finds  himself  where  he  is  gradually  driven 
off  the  land. 

His  only  alternative  is  to  become  a  wage-worker  on  a 
plantation.  His  i^orance  of  working  conditions,  the 
domination  over  his  mind  by  the  feudal  rulers  and  the 
Islamic  religious  leaders  has  led  him  to  accept  less 
favourable  conditions  of  work  than  the  more  experienced 
Indians  and  Chinese.  To-day  employers  are  bringing 


Malay  workers  from  Kelantan  to  work  on  the  West  Coast 
plantations. 

This  is  the  sort  of  action  that  tends  to  worsen  labour 
relations  in  Malaya.  It  is  in  addition  to  the  fundamental 
fact  that,  after  three  years  of  peace,  the  administration  has 
been  unable  to  solve  the  food  and  cost  of  living  problem, 
or  to  restore  even  the  not  very  high  standard  -of  living  that 
existed  before  the  war. 


INDIAN  LABOUR  PROBLEMS 

by  H.  G.  Reissner  (^Bombay) 


Three  factors  have,  in  the  past,  retarded  the  political 
organisation  of  Indian  Labour,  viz.  (1)  paramountcy 
of  national  politics,  in  particular  the  struggle  for 
independence  from  British  tutelage  and  Hindu-Muslim 
antagonism;  (2)  the  low  level  of  general  education;  (3) 
delayed  industrialisation. 

Since  Dominion  status  has  been  achieved  and  the 
country  has  been  partitioned  a  reorientation  of  party  lines 
seems  in  the  offing.  Hitherto  two  political  parties  have 
dominated  the  Indian  scene:  Congress  and  Muslim 
League.  Their  main  concern  in  the  past  has  been  whether 
or  not  India  was  to  be  partitioned.  The  Socialists  were 
only  a  left  wing  of  the  Congress  Party.  The  “  Scheduled 
Classes”  had  achieved  an  important  bargaining  position 
in  national  politics,  though  their  political  representation 
did  not  assume  the  shape  of  a  {voper  party  organisation. 
Besides,  there  were  the  Communists  to  be  reckoned  with. 
They  enjoyed  some  semi-official  encouragement  since  they 
support^  the  official  “War  Effort”  after  the  invasion  of 
Russia  by  the  Nazis.  Other  political  groups  like  Hindu 
Mahasabha,  National  Liberal  Federation,  Radical  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  etc.,  have  never  made  appreciable  inroads 
on  the  Indian  working  class. 

Only  two  groups  of  Trade  Unions  have,  up  to  now, 
forcefully  competed  in  the  Labour  arena:  (1)  the 
I.N.T.U.C.  (Indian  National  Trade  Union  Congress)  which, 
under  Sardar  Vallabhai  Patel’s  stewardship,  is  tied  to  the 
political  Congress  line,  and  (2)  the  A.I.T.U.C.  (All  India 
Trade  Union  Congress)  which  is  Communist  controlled. 
With  partition  of  the  country  carried  out,  the  Socialists 
have  recently  seceded  from  the  Congress  Party;  their  grip 
on  the  masses  remains  yet  to  be  firmly  established. 
Employers  have  usually  {M-eferred  to  have  dealings  with  a 
Union  affiliated  to  I.N.T.U.C.,  which  they  considered  the 
lesser  of  two  evils. 

In  view  of  the  low  level  of  general  education  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  Trade  Union  movement  in  India  as 
a  whole  has  already  won  a  decisive  victo^  oyer  traditional 
Hindu  caste  conceptions.  A  Caste  Hindu  must  either 
keep  entirely  aloof  &om  modem  industry  (as  he  has  done, 
for  instance,  for  over-riding  reli^ous  inlubitions,  in  the 
leather  and  tannery  works  round  Cawnpore),  or  else  he 
must  be  prepared  to  rub  shoulders  with  non-caste  people. 
The  accumulative  effect  of  such  contacts  on  Labour 
psychology  has  been  startling.  A  new  feeling  of  class 
solidarity  has  largely  replaced  communal  concepts.  The 


integration  of  Indian  Labour  into  one  class  constitutes  the 
nearest  approach  hitherto  achieved  on  the  road  towards 
the  formation  of  a  secular  nation  out  of  different  Indian 
communities  previously  shut  up  in  watertight  caste  com¬ 
partments.  WTienever  in  recent  labour  conflicts  employers 
have  covertly  tried  to  buy  off  one  community  against 
another,  they  have  usually  failed  in  such  efforts. 

In  regard  to  industrialisation  of  tiie  country  as  a 
whole,  the  past  world-war  has  speeded  up  the  development 
of  some  industries  and  delayed  the  expansion  of  others. 
Labour  as  a  class,  however,  has  greatly  benefited  from  the 
past  emergency.  Foreign  technical  experts  were  brought 
over  and  selected  workmen  sent  oyerseas  for  training 
under  the  so-called  Bevin  scheme.  As  many  key  industries 
worked  for  the  Government  on  a  “  cost  plus  ”  basis,  any 
rise  in  wages  and  dearness  allowances  could  easily  be 
absorbed.  Bonus  schemes  were  introduced,  employers 
preferring  to  have  their  own  workmen  have  some  addi¬ 
tional  benefit  rather  than  turn  it  over  to  tha  Government 
Treasury  in  the  shape  of  “Excess  Profits  Tax.”  Long 
delayed  social  security  schemes  were  enacted.  Rationing 
and  price  control  of  food  and  cloth  have  benefited  Labour 
more  than  any  other  class. 

The  cumulative  results  of  the  past  boom  in  India  have 
been  that  (disregarding  black-marketeers)  Labour  as  a  class 
has  had  the  highest  increase  in  nominal  and  real  income, 
and  that  it  beheves  to  be  in  a  key  position  for  collective 
bargaining  purposes.  Labour  Unions  affiliated  to  the 
A.I.T.U.C.  have  exercised  utmost  pressure,  whereas  the 
Central  Goyemment  tries  hard  to  ,curb  the  activities  of 
Communist  controlled  Labour  Unions.  A  reconciliation 
procedure  has  been  enacted  which  is  to  prevent  lightning 
strikes.  A  number  of  professional  Union  secretaries  were 
put  into  jail  in  April  last.  The  possible  repercussion  of 
such  action  ihust  be  viewed  in  ffie  light  of  Indian,  not 
Western  Labour  psychology.  It  is  not  altogether  pre¬ 
posterous  to  assume  that  experiences  first  made  during  the 
pre-war  depression  period  could  repeat  themselves.  If 
the  Indian  workman  does  not  get  what  he  considers  a 
proper  return  for  his  Union  subscription  in  the  form  of  t 
wage  increase  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  he  is  apt 
to  give  in  entirely  and  to  discontinue  his  membership. 

While  at  the  present  moment  the  three  contending 
parties,  namely  the  National  Government,  Trade  Unions 
and  Employers  are  jockeying  for  positions,  neither  should 


lose  sight  of  the  truth  that  mere  organisational  victories 
or  defeats  would  be  shortlived  triumphs.  The  measurable 
result  of  recent  conflicts  has  been  a  tremendous  loss  in 
output  and  wages  which  India  can  ill  afford  on  top  of 
economic  losses  due  to  the  partition  of  the  country,  com- 
UHinal  disturbances  and  the  need  for  rehabilitation  of 
refugees. 

The  major  challenge  which  all  alike  must  face  is  the 
low  productivity  of  Indian  labour.  In  view  of  taboos 


inherited  from  caste  conceptions  of  the  past,  and  wmidng 
on  the  theory  that  labour  in  India  is  cheap  anyhow,  there 
has  never  b^n  a  thorough  rationalisation  of  the  labour 
element  in  cost.  The  recommendations  of  the  Indian 
Tariff  Board  in  regard  to  particular  industries*  claims  for 
protection,  reveal  an  encouraging  sense  of  realism  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other  directions.  It  remains  for  employers 
and  Unions  to  take  heed  and  jointly  create  conditions  in 
which  Indian  industry  can  pull  its  weight. 


THE  PROHIBITION  EXPERIMENT  IN  INDIA 

by  an  Indian  Lawyer 


An  experiment  in  social  reform  by  legislation  com¬ 
mence  in  1937  in  the  district  of  Salem  in  the  province 
of  Madras  in  India  and  the  social  reform  attempted 
was  the  total  prohibition  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  drugs 
lod  liquors.  The  Prohibition  Act  was  enacted  for  enforce¬ 
ment  in  the  district  of  Salem  at  first  and  by  subsequent 
extension  to  fifteen  other  districts,  and  is  now  in  force  in 
axteen  out  of  the  twenty-four  districts  of  the  province.  It 
is  an  offence  to  possess,  transport,  import,  export,  sell  or 
manufacture  any  intoxicating  liquor  or  drug,  or  to  have 
any  utensil  or  implement  for  mantifacturing  or  distilling 
any  such  liquor  or  drug.  These  offences  are  puiushable 
by  imprisonment  for  six  months  or  fines  extending  to  one 
thousand  rupees  or  both.  In  the  case  of  illicit  distillation, 
the  period  of  imprisonment  may  extend  to  two  years.  A 
person  found  in  a  state  of  intoxication  in  any  prohibited 
area  is  liable  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  six 
months  or  fined. 

The  Prohibition  policy  reduced  the  excise  revenue 
which,  when  prohibition  extends  to  the  remaining  districts, 
will  entirely  disappear.  Excise  revenue  was  the  second 
largest  source  of  income  and  when  that  was  reduced,  the 
MWras  Government  introduced  a  tax  on  general  sales  to 
make  good  the  loss.  It  is  a  tax  on  the  turnover  of  every 
producer,  wholesale  dealer  and  retail  dealer:  each  in  his 
tom  adding  the  tax  to  his  rate  of  sale  and  by  the  time  the 
product  or  commodity  is  purchased  by  the  consumer,  the- 
gsneral  sales  tax  has  been  added  at  Irast  three  times.  The 
taxpayers  are  made  to  pay  this  huge  impost,  and  thus  the 
entire  population  is  taxed — and  taxed  heavily — for 
reforming  a  few  drunkards;  about  five  to  seven  per  cent. 
d  the  population.  -The  area  to  which  the  prohibition  is 
^  extended  is  a  vast  tract,  interspersed  with  hills  and  dense 
'  fwests;  the  forests  and  grottoes -in  the  hills  afford  seclusion 
for  distillation  of  arrack.*  Bootle^ers  are  making 
“mints”  of  money  and  a  Congress  Minister  was  obliged 
to  confess  that  illicit  distillation  had  become  a  “  cottage 
industry.”  When  the  Government  farmed  out  liquor  and 
drug  shops,  the  people  were  getting  their  normal  require¬ 
ments  in  the  authorised  shops;  the  quality  of  liquor  was  of 
prescribe  staiidard  and  liquor  was  sold  at  prescribed  price 
»nd  prescribed  quantity.  Illicit  distilled  arrack  is  of  higher 
potency  and  being  a  “  black  market  ”  commodity  sells  at 
prices  higher  than  before  prohibition  days. 


Besides  the  police,  there  are  committees  in  villages, 
composed  of  honorary  workers,  to  prevent  and  report 
offences.  In  spite  of  the  vast  machinery  both  official  and 
honorary,  the  offences  are  increasing.  The  official  review 
for  March,  1948,  on  the  working  of  prohibition  states: — 
“  The  number  of  prohibition  offences  detected  in  l^rch. 
1948,  was  4,190  which  is  322  more  than  in  February,  1948. 
The  village  prohibition  committees  were  not  active  during 
the  month  and  there  was  no  co-operation  from  the  village 
officers  in  Salem.  North  Arcot  and  Chittoor  Districts.” 
The  villagers  comf^sing  the  committees  and  the  village 
officers  are  not  anxious  to  see  their  fellow  men  go  to  gaol 
for  using  or  making  liquor.  Social  conscience  is  apathetic 
to  the  newly  created  offence^. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  harsh;  sentence  of 
imprisonment  is  the  rule  and  imposing  a  fine  an  exception, 
the  latter  being  confined  to  very  old  persons  or  young 
women.  The  propaganda  by  official  and  non-official 
agencies  is  so  ^eat  that  the  magistrates  follow  the  easy 
path  of  convicting  the  offenders,  awarding  long  terms  of 
imprisonment  rather  than  incur  the  displeasure  of  their 
superiors.  One  magistrate,  more  conscientious  and  daring 
than  his  compeers,  had  to  write  a  long  judgment  to  justify 
his  acquitting  an  innocent  man.  The  gaols  are  full  and 
the  increasing  number  of  offenders  calls  for  an  increased 
number  of  ^ols.  These  offoiders  are  allowed  to  mix  with 
hardened  criminals  convicted  of  grave  crimes  like  robbery, 
theft  and  worse,  and  the  morale  of  the,  prohibition  offenders 
suffers  in  consequence  when  they  return  home. 

The  benefits  of  prohibition  as  stated  by  the  officials 
charged  with  the  task  of  enforcing  the  law  and  by  party 
politicians  may  be  summarised  thus :  ”  The  former  addicts 
are  happier  now  than  they  were  in  days  before  the 
prohibition.  They  have  saved  money  for  their  families,  and 
instead  of  consuming  harmful  liquor  during  the  evenings, 
the  former  addicts  are  either  praying  or  engaging  them¬ 
selves  in  rural  games.”  But  the  official  reports  and 
statistics  belie  these  claims.  It^  admitted  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  detections  rose  and  is  still  rising.  Considering  the 
vast  area,  however,  the  cases  which  escaped  detection  are 
likely  to  be  as  many,  if  not  more. 

The  consumer  and  his  purveyor,  the  bootlegger,  have 
grown  wiser  and  they  transact  business  in  secluded  spots 
from  where  the  consumers  return  after  the  effects  of 
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intoxication  have  passed  off.  The  sums  paid  for  illicit  attempted  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  enforced  by 
liquor  are  larger  now  than  in  pre-prohibition  days.  sending  them  to  prisons.  It  is  hardly  moral  and  is  in  no 

This  socio-political  experimoit  has  been  introduced  in  sense  a  reform;  it  is  a  regimentation, 
a  country  where  ^e  masses  are  illi^ate  and  the  scheme  *  Arrack  is  a  liquor  peculiar  to  India  inducing  a  high  degr^ol 
has  been  evolved  by  faddists.  The  moral  reform  is  intoxication. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
THE  NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER 
A  Study  in  Border  Policy 


Between  Turkestan  and  the  Punjab  the  mountain  turbulence  of  petty  democracies,  divided  not  only  tribe 
ramparts  which  girdle  India*  on  the  land  side  become  against  tribe  and  sect  against  sect,  but  village  against  vil- 
relatively  both  low  and  narrow.  There  is  a  similar  lage  and  even  family  against  family,  so  that  it  is  said  that 
phenomenon  on  the  north-east,  between  Assam  and  the  Afridis  are  too  riddled  with  internecine  vendetta  to  be 
Burma,  but  there  the  ranges  are  densely  forested  and  much  of  a  nuisance  to  their  neighbours,  and  where  the 
beyond  are  only  the  isolated  basin-kingdoms  of  the  Indo-  watch-towers  of  rival  villages  are  within  gunshot  land  may 
Chinese  peninsula,  with  plenty  of  lebensraum  and  their  be  forced  .out  of  cultivation.  This  is  almost  a  Hobbesian 
own  internal  struggles.  Although  it  was  crossed  from  the  “  state  of  nature,”  and  the  life  of  man  is  poor,  nasty, 
Burmese  side  at  the  time  of  the  First  Burmese  War  (1824),  brutish,  and  short  Yet  the  anarchy  is  not  without  its 
until  1942-45  the  north-eastern  frontier  has  been  generally  code,  and  is  mitigated  by  the  rights  of  hospitality  and 
an  inactive  one;  and  during  the  British  period  of  Indian  asylum  and  by  a  susceptibility  to  hard  cash,  while  the 
history  “  the  Frontier.”  has  universally  meant  the  north-  religious  appeal  may  produce  a  short-lived  unity, 
western  entry,  through  which  for  millenia  the  invaders  In  times  of  trouble,  such  as  the  18th  century  anarchy, 

from  the  steppe  had  made  their  way  into  India.  This  is  a  the  Pathans  are  found  much  further  east,  at  Delhi  or  in 
commonplace  of  historical  geography,  and  rhetorical  Rohilkhand.  But  their  hold  on  the  trans-Indus  was  firmer, 
reiteration  has,  perhaps,  put  the  limeli^t  on  the  Khyber  and  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  real  frontier  of  India— or 
Pass  with  a  consequent  overshadowing  of  earlier  values.  Pakistan — is  on  the  Indus  itself,  both  ethnically  and  geo- 
It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  first  great  Muslim  inva-  graphically;  the  former  is,  perhaps,  and  the  latter  certainly, 
sion,  that  of  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  century  A.D.,  came  by  an  exaggerated  view.  Proponents  of  a  more  ambitious 
Makran  (then  perhaps  better  watered)  in  the  extreme  frontier  policy  opined  that  the  “true”  or  “scientific” 
south,  while  the  long  tradition  of  Multan  as  the  key  to  the  frontier  lay  along  the  Hindu  Kush.  Together  these  extreme 
Punjab  perhaps  points  to  an  earlier  use  of  the  Tochi  and  views  emphasise  the  transitional  nature  of  the  whole 
Gomal  valleys.  Even  locally  the  Khyber  was  often  by-  Frontier'  zone,  within  which  a  sharper  divide — not  corrcs- 
passed,  as  by  Alexander  the  Great’s  own  column  and  by  ponding  to  any  ethnic  linguistic  or  religious  division— 
Babur  in  the  decisive  Mogul  invasion.  separates  the  plains  from  the  hills. 

The  whole  belt  from  Makran  to  Chitral  is  in  general  Conditions  haye  probably  always  been  much  the  same 
broken  and  arid,  with  bolder  and  clearer  lines  in  Baluchi-  .along  this  shatter-zone,  as  is  indeed  suggested  by  the  narra- 
stan,  with  which,  pqrhaps,  the  more  oligarchical  and  less  tive  of  Alexander’s  campaign.  This  broken  arid  country, 
unstable  half-feudal,  half-federal,  political  structure  of  inhabited  by  uncivilised  hillmen.  has  probably  been  in- 
that  area,  as  compared  with  the  N.-W.F.P..  is  associated,  calculated  rather  than  assimilated  in  the  great  Empires 
But  despite  some  few  favoured  areas  such  as  the  rich  upper  which  have  reached  down  from  the  Iranian  plateaus  into 
Kurram  valley,  the  entire  area  is  too  poor  to  provide  much  Hindustan.  Such  states  have  not  infrequently  straddled 
of  a  living  for  populations  which  are  locally  quite  dense,  the  whole  border,  with  bases  on  both  the  Kabid-Kandahar 
Outside  income  is  necessary,  whether  obtained  by  raiding  line  and  in  the  I^njab.  This  obviously  facilitates  border 
or  looting  or  by  peaceful  migrations  of  traders  and  policing  as  the  outlets  on  both  flanks  of  the  hill  country 
labourers,  according  to  time  or  opportunity.  Hence  the  are  under  one  control,  the  absence  of  which  was  one  erf 
more  local  aspect  of  the  frontier  problem:  the  maintenance  the  great  difficulties. of  the  British.  But  such  a  layout  has 
of  local  order,  as  distinguished  from  sub-continental  obvious  elements  of  instability,  and  except  for  that  of  the 
defence.  Moguls  such  dominions  have  tended  to  be  either  short- 

From  Quetta  to  beyond  Peshawar,  on  both  sides  of  lived  or  loose  supremacies,  or  both.  But  taxable  capacity 
the  Pakistan-Afghanistan  boundary,  the  inhabitants  are  (the  real  pre-occupation  of  eastern  dynasties)  was  so 
for  the  most  part  a  congeries  of  tribes,  collectively  called  obviously  so  far  below  the  cost  of  effectively  occupyinf 
Pathans.  Almost  homogeneous  in  speech,  culture,  and  «  ••  In^ia  ”  is  used  throughout  as  an  historical  geographical  expre»- 
faith,  they  are  none  the  less  inherently  particularist:  a  sion,  with  no  prejudice  to  Pakistan  intended. 
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ind  administering  the  whole  area  that,  so  long  as  caravans 
lad  official  traffic  were  not  too  extortionately  robbed,  the 
tribes  were  left  to  misgovern  themselves  within  a  wide- 
oeshed  net  of  firmly  held  roads  and  strategic  centres.  The 
obvious  policy  is  opportunistic — occasional  punitive  expe¬ 
ditions,  protection  to  some  tribes  with  license  to  attack 
obnoxious  elements,  economic  blockade,  hostage-taking, 
lod  a  judicious  mixture  of  bribery,  feting,  intimidation  and 
usassination  of  local  chiefs.  These  (with  the  exception 
of  the  last  device)  were  essentially  the  methods  of  the 
British  Raj,  last-but-one  inheritor  of  this  intractable 
ptoblem. 

Our  immediate  predecessors  on  the  Frontier  were  the 
Skhs.  Their  boundary  was  the  daman 
liills” — beyond  which  they  made  only  occasional  punitive 
iflcursions;  the  tribute  of  their  border  tracts  was  not  in¬ 
frequently  so  many  Pathan  heads, 
pohcy  was  that  initially  adopted  by  the  British. 


an  Indo-British  army  retreating  from  Kabul*  was  reduced 
to  a  single  survivor,  was  inde^  avenged,  but  its  memory 
inhibited  adventurism.  Continuous  Russian  advance  in 
central  Asia  and  the  Anglo-Russian  clash  of  1878  in  the 
Balkans,  however,  led  directly  to  the  Second  Afghan  War 
of  1878-80,  conspicuously  better  run  than  its  processor 
but  even  so  not  without  reverses. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  the  vital  Kabul-Kandahar  line 
was  again  in  British  hands,  but  the  costs  and  risks  of 
holding  down  so  tough  and  desperately  hostile  a  popula¬ 
tion  would  obviously  be  excessive,  and  the  policy  of  main¬ 
taining  Afglmnistan  as  a  strong  buffer  state,  under  definite 
and  exclusive  British  influence,  was  adopted.  Nothing 
the  skirts  of  the  else  was  practicable,  but  the  inevitable  result  was  to  make 
policing  more  difficult  as  the  outlets  of  the  hills  were 
again  under  two  separate  administrations,  one  of  them  not 
close  border”  always  as  efficient  or  as  bona  fide  as  might  be  wished. 

' '  'i.  In  Baluchistan  this  was  not  tfie  case;  Kandahar  was  given 

the  problem  up  after  some  hesitation,  but  by  the  Treaty  of  Gandamak 
(1879),  the  northern  districts  of  Baluchistan  remained 
British  and  interposed  a  belt  of  British-administered 
territory  between  Afghanistan  and  the  tribes  of  the 
mountainous  Sind  border.  This,  as  well  as  the  greater 
status  and  power  of  the  Baluchistan  chiefs,  greatly  assisted 
the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Sandeman,  who  in  1876-92  suc¬ 
cessfully  assimilated  Baluchistan  by  what  was  essentially 
indirect  rule.  In  the  north,  however,  the  administered 
districts  lay  back  from  the  then  ill-defined  border,  and  the 

- — * — *- - : - - - — - - 

*  Despite,  traditional  rhetoric  the  army  never  reached  the  Khyber 
at  ail.  Dr.  Brydon  coming  into  the  British-held  town  of 
Jalalabad.  weH  on  the  Afghan  side  of  the  Pass. 


During  the  19th  century,  however, 
became  far  more  than  local.  Napoleon’s  Egyptian  adven¬ 
ture  was  thought  of  as  the  mere  starting  point  of  more 
{tandiose  Eastern  designs  (after  all  Tippoo  Sahib  was  an 


honorary  citizen  of  the  Republic)  and  after  the  .Franco- 
Russian  rapprochement  at  Tilsit  it  was  feared  that  he  had 
given  Alexander  I  a  free  hand  in  the  East  in  return  for  a 
(pud  pro  quo  in  Europe.  The  Russian  neurosis  had  begun. 
British  sea-power,  whuch  had  checkmated  the  French  game 
m  India  in  the  18th  century,  was  obviously  of  less  avail 
BOW.  and  as  early  as  1809,  a  British  mission  visited  Teheran 
to  “  stiffen  up  ”  the  Shah.  The  First  Afghan  War  called 
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intervening  “agency”  territories  could  hardly  be  said  to 
be  ruled  at  all  by  the  British,  except  insofar  as  strate^c 
points  were  garrisoned  and  outrage  outside  tribal  limits 
was  liable  to  be  visited  by  overwhelming  force  within  them. 

But  although  it  was  clear  that  actual  occupation  of 
the  broken  hills  would  mean  an  intolerable  drain  of  life 
and  money  (not  that  the  agency  policy  was  extremely 
economical  of  either),  it  was  also  clear  that  the  essentially 
negative  “close  border”  policy  was  dead.  A  policy  of 
“  peaceful  penetration  ”  was  therefore  employed — direct 
subsidies  to  loyal  leaders,  the  economic  benefits  of  service 
in  the  regular  Army  or  in  local  levies  and  of  employment 
on  roads;  backed  up,  of  course,  by  force.  Neither  the 
peaceful  nor  the  forceful  sides  of  the  policy  were  vei^ 
consistently  applied,  but  it  undoubtedly  had  a  very  fair 
measure  of  success;  there  was  no  recurrence  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  tribal  rising  of  1897.'  But  the  system,  if  anything 
so  tyiMcally  British  and  empiric  can  be  called  such, 
obviously  needs  a  nice  judgment  of  whom  to  support  and 
whom  to  suppress,  and  the  greatest  tact  and  skill  in 
handling  the  tribal  maliks  or  chiefs,  who,  even  if  acting 
in  perfect  good  faith  (a  rare  enough  commodity  on  all 
hands  on  the  Frontier)  were  not  always  able  to  hold  their 
own  when  called  to  account  by  the  tribal  assemblies 
(jirgas)  or  the  more  fanatical  religious  leaders.  Moreover, 
the  levies  received  the  high  emolument  of  25  rupees  a 
month  each,  and  campaigns  meant  road  and  transport 
contracts.  It  was  obviously  good  business  to  see  ‘  that 
enough  trouble  was  kept  brewing  to  ensure  a  good  demand 
for  services,  and  a  falhng-of!  of  road  contracts  has  been  a 
proximate  cause  of  outbreaks,  e.g.  that  of  the  Mahsuds 
in  1^21.  In  the  far  north — which  again  has  rather  bolder 
and  more  massive  physique  than  the  Frontier  hiUs  between 
the  Khyber  and  Waziristan — betto*  results  were  secured  by 
supporting  petty  leaders  in  the  formation  of  more  or  less 
organised  feudd  statelets  like  ChitraL 

Although  the  direct  return  of  loot  to  the  tribesmen 
is  .very  small — only  £10-12,000  in  a  normal  year,  according 
to  Sir  William  Barton — the  hills  are  in  the  last  resort 
dependent  economically  on  the  plains,  as  markets,  as  sup¬ 
pliers  of  such  necessities  as  salt,  above  all  as  winter  grazing 
grounds.  An  economic  blockade  is  thus  a  very  effective 
means  of  pressure.  But  ou  a  larger  scale,  anj^ng  like 
successful  assimilation  would  depend  on  a  firm  control  of 
both  flanks  of  the  broken  border  zone — on  Kabul  and 
Kandahar  as  well  as  on  Peshawar  and  the  Derajat  Failing 
this  it  was  clearly  necessary  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Afghanistan  for  an  exact  delimitation  of  the  spheres  of 
the  Amir  and  the  British  Raj.  This  was  accomi^ished  by 
Sir  Mortimer  Durand  in  1893.  The  “Durand  Line,”  the 
present  international '  boundary,  represents  the  balance 
reached,  by  waiting  on  events  rather  than  by  conscious 
policy,  between  the  old  concept  of  a  tightly  closed  boun¬ 
dary  on  the  daman  and  the  “  forward  school’s  ”  advocacy 
of  a  “scientific”  frontier  including  the  Kabul-Kandahar 
line  in  India.  The  boundary  bisects  some  tribes,  notably 
the  troublesome  Mohmands,  and  there  is  thus  opportunity 
for  illicit  trans-border  goings  and  comings,  but  on  the 
whole  it  has  worked  reasonably  well.  The  separation  of 
the  N.-W.F.P.  in  1901  brought  Frontier  problems  under  the 


direct  view  of  the  Government  of  India  without  the  Ix^j 
vious  intervention  of  the  Punjab  Government,  an  iptei- 
vention  defended  on  the  ground  of  the  remoteness  of  the 
capita)  (then  Calcutta)  from  the  Frontier.  As  the 
Governments  of  both  India  and  the  Punjab  fell  oyer  each 
other  in  Simla  for  the  hotter  half  of  the  year,  this  argument 
ranks  high  amongst  the  picturesque  absurdities  of  Indiaa 
administration. 

The  Afghan  invasion  of  1919  proved  a  mere  incident, 
and  the  introduction  of  aircraft  and  wireless  outbalanced 
the  gradual  replacement  of  the  tribesman’s  antique  jezal 
musket  by  modem  rifles,  in  which  a  flourishing  trade  grew 
up  in  Persian  Gulf  ports  before  the  1914-18  war,  while 
primitive  local  factories  (e.g.  in  the  Kohat  Pass)  were  able 
to  turn  out  passable  imitations.  But  even  with  aircraft 
and  motor  vehicles  at  call  the  Frontier  has  never 
more  than  quiescent,  and  as  recently  as  1937,  the  Waziri¬ 
stan  campaign  involved  nearly  40.(X)0  troops  and  cost 
nearly  1,000  casualties  (not  counting  tribesmen)  and  some 
£1,5()0,000.  The  country  is,  of  course,  extremely  favour¬ 
able  to  guerilla  lashkars,  rarely  exceeding  7-800  men  at 
any  one  time  or  place,  and  operations  seem  to  have  been 
raAer  like  tpdng  to  hit  a  butterfly — or  better,  a  wasp— 
with  a  machine-gun  or  a  howitzer. 

In  recent  years  an  additional  complication  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  attainment  of  self-government  in  the 
administered  part  of  the  Province  and  the  consequent  rise 
to  power  of  the  “  Red  Shirt  ”  party,  led  by  the  able  Khan 
brothers  and  attached,  mirabile  dictu,  to  Congress.  A 
non-violent  organisation  of  Pathans  was  a  sufficiently 
bizarre  phenomenon  in  itself,  even  if  the  non-violence  were 
entirely  soi-disant  and  tactical,  which  does  not  seem  to 
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ive  been  altogether  the  case;  but  in  the  long  run  the 
Ingress  alliance  was  obviously  factitious,  being  based 
nely  on  common  enmity  to  the  power  in  being,  and  it 
u  not  survived  the  wave  of  Muslim  solidarity  evoked 
events  of  1947  in  the  Punjab.  The  weakness,  fiscal 
d  i^tary,  of  Pakistan  has  compelled  the  evacuation  of 
e  military  stations  in  the  Agencies;  the  withdrawal  from 
t  recently  and  expensively  fortified  camp  of  Razmak 
d  to  be  executed  with  aU  the  security  planning  of  a 
ijor  operation.  Subsidies  are  continued,  but  defence  is 
Dw  relegated  to  local  levies. 

Although,  in  a  country  where  a  fighting  psychology 
IS  been  ingrained  throu^  immemorial  generations  of 
ad,  it  s  clear  that  an  economic  policy  is  inadequate  by 
self— i.e.,  unless  it  has  the  sanction  of  force  beWnd  it — 
0t  can  be  little  doubt  lhat  education,  road-building, 
edical  services,  and  general  economic  betterment  are 
sential  factors  in  any  permanent  solution.  The  topo- 
jphy  of  the  plains  makes  the  problem  there  vastly  easier. 
It  the  experience  of  the  “  settled  ”  tribes  in  the  Districts 
iggests  that  some  Pathans  can  change  some,  at  least,  of 
nr  spots.  Time  alone  can  tell  how  far  a  general  Islamic 
olity  may  help  to  ease  the  situation,  and  how  far.  on  the 
ifaer  hand,  Pakistan  can  afford  the  not  directly  remuera- 
ve  expenditure  of  a  welfare  policy.  In  another  sense 
tbstan  cannot  afford  not  to  afford  it. 

Already  the  difficulty  of  controlling  the  tribes — and 
It  impossibly  a  certain  lack  of  will  to  do  so  on  the 
flool  officials — ^has  played  a  major  part  in  the  explosion 
[  die  Kashmir  crisis.  Nor  are  there  wanting  signs  of  an 
ifghan  solicitude  for  Pathan  interests  which  mi^t  prove 
ny  inconvenient  should  the  waters  become  sufficiently 
poubled  for  Kabul  to  fish  in  them.  Of  the  many  grave 
loblems  confronting  Pakistan  perhaps  none  is  more 
legnant  with  danger  than  that  of  the  Frontier,  more 
specially  should  it  not  remain  localised.  The  whole  future 
f  Pakistan  may  well  come  to  depend  on  a  viable  solution 
if  diis  damnosa  haereditas. 


LEHERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Sir,— I  have  read  the  letter  in  your  journal  from  Mr. 
fcK.  E.  Tatchell  of  B.O.A.C..  regarding  the  “Art  in 
ndustry  ”  Movement  in  India.  I  would  like  to  confirm  all 
liat  he  has  written  and  feel  that  I  can  do  so  on  behalf  of 
ndian  commercial  artists.  Serious  efforts  to  improve 
nmnercial  art  in  India  were  begim  long  before  the  start 
f  Art  in  Industry,  in  the  advertising  agencies  themselyes. 

I  personally  came  in  touch  with  Mr.  Tatchell  in  1939, 
Dd  my  debt  to  him  for  both  instruction  and  inspiration. 
I  considerable.  I  know  that  I  am  not  alone  in  t^. 

Yours  faithfully, 

BENODE  KARMAKAR. 

{Art  Director.) 

idirts  (Cal.)  Ltd.,  23.  Park  Street. 

Calcutta.  16.  India. 


Asian  MeteorologisiB*  Conference 

A  meeting  of  the  Regional  Commission  for  Asia 
under  the  International  Meteorological  Organisation  will 
be  held  in  New  Delhi  in  November.  1948,  to  evolve  co¬ 
ordination  and  uniformity  in  meteorological  procedure 
essential  for  marine  and  air  navigation  amongst  all  Asian 
countries  and  borderland  countries  of  other  continents'. 
The  Government  of  India  are  inviting  16  countries, 
namely,  Afghanistan,  Burma.  Ceylon,  China.  Hong  Kong. 
Indo-China,  Iraq.  Malaya.  Mongolia,  Netherlands  Indies. 
Pakistan,  Palestine,  Philippines,  Siam,  Turkey  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  A  few  border  countries  may  also  send  their 
representatives  to  attend  the  meeting.  The  I.M.O.  meet¬ 
ing  will  immediately  precede  the  Conference  of  the 
Regional  Air  Navigation  Commission  for  South-east  Asia 
under  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organisation,'  sched¬ 
uled  to  take  place  in  New  Delhi,  l^e  International 
Meteorological  Organisation  co-ordinates  meteorological 
procedures  all  over  the  world.  The  directors  of  all  the 
independent  meteorological  services  are  members  of  the 
I.M.O. 

*  *  * 

Sdangor  Woiiieii*s  Service  Leagae 

Since  its  inauguration  two  years  ago  the  Wcxnen’s 
Service  League  in  Clangor,  Malaya,  has  grown  consider¬ 
ably  and  now  assists  in  a  wide  field  of  activities  with  the 
aim  to  give  voluntary  service  wherever  it  is  needed.  180 
members  have  been  enrolled  of  whom  66  give  approxi¬ 
mately  two  half-days  a  week.  Clinics  for  the  prompt 
treatment  of  minor  ailments  have  been  opened  and  operate 
at  Batu  Caves  and  Ulu  Klang.  in  co-operation  with  the 
medical  authorities.  Members  undertaking  this  woric  had 
a  certain  amount  of  initial  shyness  and  suspicion  to 
combat,  but  it  was  shortlived  and  the  Kampong  people 
now  accept  and  appreciate  them.  At  Batu  Caves  1,660 
patients  have  been  treated  in  the  past  12  months,  and  the 
general  health  has  unproved  during  the  year.  A  blood 
transfusion  scheme  has  recently  bi^  launched  by  the 
medical  authorities  and  members  of  the  Women’s  Service 
League  are  organising  and  keeping  a  check  on  the  list 
of  blood  donors  for  three  hospitals.  At  the  Infant  Wel&re 
Clinic  members  assist  the  doctor  and  nurses  and  at  the 
General  Hospital  membos  help  in  giving  supplementary 
meals  to  children  suffering  from  malnutrition.  Approxi¬ 
mately  40  children  are  fed  every  day. 

*  *  * 

Model  Village 

The  Republican  Government  of  Indonesia  is  estab¬ 
lishing  a  model  village  at  Ngending,  in  Central  Java  as  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  effectiveness  of  planning 
in  building  and  agriculture.  The  village  is  to  be' 
,  surrounded  by  rice-fields,  which  will  be  properly  laid  out 
and  allocated  to  the  villagers  in  the  most  eqmtable  manner 
possible.  Waterways  are  being  -  cut  and  public  health 
services  established  at  the  same  time  as  houses^  highways 
and  other  public  services  are  laid  out  When  the  village 
is  completed  it  is  planned  to  send  farmers  and  viOage  head¬ 
men  there  to  study  the  arrangements. 
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HYDERABAD  TANGLE 

hy  R.  L.  C.  Foottit  (Calcutta') 


IT  is  sad  to  think  that  with  Gandhi  dead  less  than  five 
months,  his  memory  still  fresh  in  everybody’s  mind  and 
his  photograph  still  to  be  met  everywhere,  so  many 
Indians  should  be  calling  for.  militant  action  against 
Hyderabad.  For  months  past  the  Press  has  been 

deliberately  omitting  all  news  that  might  tend  to  improve 

relations  with  Hyderabad,  but  has  been  giving  prominence 
or  exaggeration  to  inflamatory  incidents;  and  in  his  public 
speeches  after  the  breakdown  of  negotiations  in  mid-June, 
Pandit  Nehru  has  been  concerned  to  defend  his  Govern¬ 
ment  against  charges,  not  of  failure  to  secure  an  agreement 

with  the  Nizam,  but  of  ever  attempting  one.  The  popular 

cry  is  for  direct  action,  bringing  the  Nizam  to  his  knees. 

Perhaps  Nathuram  Godse,  now  standing  trial  for  the 
murder  of  the  Mahatma,  was  right,  after  all,  in  believing 
with  its  apKJStle  out  of  the  way  the  doctrine  of  non-violence 
would  soon  be  forgotten. 

Most  of  the  political  prophets,  including  your  corres¬ 
pondent,  were  proved  wrong  when  the  negotiations  failed. 
So  near  had  they  come  to  success  that  the  Indian  delegation 
genuinely  thought  it  all  over  bar  the  announcement.  But 
the  Hyderabadis  said  they  must  first  take  the  agreed  draft 
back  to  the  Nizam,  and  what  had  seemed  an  acceptable 
compromise  in  Delhi  became,  somehow,  “proposes  to 
whidi  the  Nizam’s  Government  could  never  agree”  in 
the  chillier  air  of  Hyderabad.  The  State  indicated  its  wish 
to  continue  negotiations,  but  an  over-tired  Indian  Prime 
Minister,  reduced  finally  to  exasperation,  said  that  his  last 
word  has  been  spoken — and  turned  on  the  heat. 

The  political  pundits  may  well  feel  puzzled  and 
aggrieved.  For  both  India  and  Hyderabad  there  was  so 
much  to  be  gained  by  agreement,  and  so  much  to  be  lost  by 
conflict,  that  to  throw  over  the  one  and  risk  the  other 
seemed .  inconceivable  folly.  (About  accession  there  can 
be  no  two  opinions.  Geographically,  Hyderabad  is  a  part 
of  India,  and  even  if  nominaUy  sovereign  it  could  never 

be  really  independent.  Totally  surrounded  by  India,  the 

State  must  always  be  economically  at  India’s  mercy — 

fact  oi  which  India  is  now  harshly  reminding  it.  And 
although  diplomatic  courtesies  might  be  accorded  to  its 
representatives  abroad,  the  Indian  Ambassador  would 

always  be  the  one  listened  to.  All  this  is  realised  quite 

clearly  by  the  Nizam’s  Government.) 

Unfortunately.  India’s  impatience  in  reopening  the 
question  of  accession  while  many  months  of  the  “  stand¬ 


still  ”  agreement  had  yet  to  run,  with  the  threat  of  economic 
sanctions  like  a  big  stick  behind  their  backs,  induced  an 
attitude  of  desperation  within  the  State.  Mr.  Kasim  Razvi, 
and  his  organisation,  Ittehad-ul-Muslimin.  got  far  more  of 
a  hearing  than  they  would  have  in  any  other  circumstances 

and  the  settlement  could  not  be  arrived  at. 

Quite  clearly  India  does  not  want  to  relinquish 

altogether  an  area  as  big  as  Germany  ,  in  the  region  of  her 
solar  plexus,  and  considers  the  accession  of  Hyderabad  as 
vital.  If  it  cannot  be  secured  by  negotiation  it  must  be 
taken  by  force.  At  his  Press  conference  of  June  18th, 

Pandit  Nehru  was  very  confident  that,  in  the  last  resort, 

the  necessary  force  could  be  produced,  commitments  in 

Kashmir  notwithstanding,  and  could  be  used  successfully. 
But  he  said  nothing  about  the  residts  of  its  use.  The 
Hindus  of  Hyderabad,  who  form  the  great  majority  of  the 
population,  are  the  chief  sufferers  from  India’s  present 

policy  of  economic  sanctions;  if  it  came  to  open  conflict, 
their  fate  would  be  shocking.  India’s  insistence  on  the 
political  rights  of  these  Hyderabad!  Hindus  is  one  of  the 
rocks  on  which  the  negotiations  split,  and  it  would  indeed 
be  an  irony  if  these  rights  could  eventually  be  obtained 
for  them  o^y  at  the  expense  of  their  lives. 

But  one  must  sympathise  viith  the  Indian  Government. 
Holding  all  the  trump  cards,  and  with  Press  and  public 
clamouring  fbr  Grand  Slams,  they  had  displayed  patience 
throughout  the  negotiations.  Finally,  when  the  two 
Governments  agreed  on  all  points  that  were  in  dispute  till 
then,  disagreement  cropped  up  on  quite  new  grounds, 
Hyderabad  charging  the  Indian  Government  of  adopting 
a  policy  of  dictation  and  coercion.  It  was  very  under¬ 
standable  to  fling  off  and  say  “  No  more  negotiations !  The 
final  offer  stands — take  it  or  leave  it!”  But  do  they 
remember  the  Cripps  Mission  of  1942.  when  negotiations 
between  Britain  and  nationalist  India  broke  down  after 

equally  nearly  succeeding?  When  Britain  withdrew  behind 
a  similar  “  final  offer  ”  with  a  similar  challenge  to  take  it 

or  leave  it?  It  needed  then  an  entirely  fresh  approach 
by  Britain  to  end  the  deadlock.  Perhaps  if  Indian  leaders 
will  look  behind  them  to  those  days  when  they  occupied 
the  other  side  of  the  conference  table  they  may  gain  a 

better  understanding  of  Hyderabad’s  sensibilities,  and  take 

a  less  assured  view  of  the  results  of  their  present  policy 

of  inflexibility  and  economic  pressure. 


Chinese  Higher  Education 


by  Cregor  Drummond 


Adult  education  in  China  has  not  yet  got  fully  into 
its  stride.  Prior  to  the  overthrow  of  the  dynastic 

system  it  was  almost  non-existent  and  then,  when 

people  were  given  a  greater  measure  of  freedom  and  oppor¬ 
tunity.  the  pioneers  of  adult  education  found  progress 
difficult  and  slow.  For.  as  Lin  Yutang  says  in  Afy  Country 
and  My  People,  the  old  Chinese  mind  was  basically 


feminine;  its  delicate  creative  character  more  suited  to  the 
writing  of  poetry  than  the  ooUection  and  collation  of  facts 
which  is  the  foundation  of  scientific  study. 

Now,  a  broad  programme  of  higher  education  is 

available  in  which  women  have  equal  rights  with  men. 
There  are  185  universities  in  (Hiina,  handling  130,000 
students  yearly.  The  most  popular  subject  is  Social 
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Studies  with  Engineering  running  a  close  second.  Next 
come  the  Arts,  followed  by  Law,  Commerce  and  Medicine. 
Science,  Agriculture  and  Education  are  the  least  popular. 
Chinese  university  degrees  are  honoured  throughout 

the  world,  for  the  standard  of  examination  compares 
fiivourably  with  foreign  universities.  Every  year  about  a 
hundred  Chinese  graduates  are  awarded  foreign  scholar- 
ihips  which  enable  them  to  carry  out  advanc^  study  in 
other  countries,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  being  favourite 
choices. 

Apart  from  the  universities  there  are  many  part-time 

classes  for  working  people.  The  larger  cities  have  classes 


in  commercial  subjects  such  as  typing,  accounting  and 
book-keeping.  But  by  far  the  most  numerous  are  the  so- 
called  “  literacy  ”  classes  which  are  scattered  over  the  vast 
peasant  areas,  bringing  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing 
to  even  the  most  isolated  households.  Mother,  father  and 

children  all  attend  these  classes  in  fundamental  instruction. 

Part-time  classes  as  a  whole  account  for  roughly  a 
million  students,  the  popular  subjects  being  “Common 
Sense  ”  Reading  and  Arithmetic.  However,  as  yet  there  is 
no  definite  system  of  evening  classes  like  in  Britain,  and 
Chinese  employers  will  not  allow  time  off  to  study,  even 

without  pay,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years. 


CHINESE  STUDENTS  and  AMERICA’S  JAPAN 

by  Tony  Gibson 


1HE  Chinese  Student  Movement  continues  to  figure 
in  the  news.  In  the  last  few  weeks  a  significant 
change  is  to  be  noted.  For  above  a  year  the  Chinese 
students  naye  been  at  odds  with  the  Nationalist  Govern¬ 
ment  on  domestic  issues — freedom  of  speech,  the  cost  of 
living,  the  continuation  of  the  civil  war.  In  this  they  have 
had  increasing  sympathy  and  in  recent  months  active  sup¬ 
port  from  a  wide  variety  of  more  experienced  and  mature 
Chinese.  But  now  their  concern  has  begun  to  shift. 

On  May  22nd,  the  students  of  St.  John’s  University, 
Shanghai,  held  an  s  exhibition  of  photographs  iUustrating 
“The  American  Policy  of  Rebuilding  Japan.”  The  same 
students  conducted  a  poll  on  this  subject,  the  results  of 
which  show  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  students  believe  that 
U.S.  policy  was  aiming  at  the  seizure  of  Far  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets  and  military  bases,  and  that  the  reviving  Japanese 
imperialism  will  lead  to  another  war  with  China.  The 
University  authorities  are.  _  in  part.  American,  though 
hitherto  with  a  reputation  for  moderate,  if  timid,  liberalism. 

On  June  3rd,  some  of  the  students  sjwnsors  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  were  dismissed  and  the  University  authorities  warned 

the  rest  of  the  student  body  that  if  anti-American  activities 
continued,  the  University  would  be  closed  forthwith. 

Criticism  of  American  policy  in  the  Far  East  is  not 
confined  to  Sifianghai.  In  Nanking.  Peiping.  Tientsin. 

Hankow,  Canton  and  Fukb,  to  name  only  a  few,  student 

demonstrations  and  exhibitions  have  been  held  in  criticism 
of  the  Americans.  In  Shanghai,  towards  the  end  of  May. 
a  meeting,  aUegedly  of  15.000  people,  comprising  over  a 
hundred  different  colleges,  universities,  and  middle  schools. 

agreed  to  set  up  a  new  organisation,  “  The  Opposition  to 

the  American  re-armament  of  Japan.”  The  new  organi¬ 
sation  has  been  established  with  equal  effect  in  Nanking 
and  already  has  considerable  support  in  other  cities  ^of 
North  China,  not  least  of  them  Peij^g. 

The  American  Ambassador.  Dr.  Leighton  Stuart,  has 

had  close  and  honourable  connections  with  Yenching 

University,  Peiping,  for  over  thirty  years.  On  June  4th,  he 

replied  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Chinese  students  with  a 
statement  accusing  them  of  being  manoeuvred  into  “  an 


anti-American  movement  .  .  .  damaging  the  traditional 

cordiality  between  the  U.S.A.  and  China.  ...  I  defy  any¬ 
one  to  produce  a  single  shred  of  evidence  that  any  part 
of  Japanese  military  power  is  being  restored.”  What  the 
Americans  have  done  was  natural  policy,  because  “  no-one 
can  expect  the  tax-payers  of  America  to  continue 
indefinitely  paying  Japanese  bills.  ...  If  those  of  you 
who  agitate  or  participate  in  agitation  against  the  U.Ia. 
on  the  question  of  Japan,  disagree  with  what  I  have  said, 
then  you  must  be  prepared  to  face  the,  consequences  of 
your  actions.” 

The  American*  Consul-General  in  Shanghai,  John  M. 
Cabot,  dotted  the  i’s  and  crossed  the  t’s  of  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor’s  warning  a  few  days  later:  “  You  should  not  oppose 
the  Americans  for  it  is  through  the  charity  of  the 
Americans  that  you  obtain  education;  through  the 
generosity  of  the  American  farmers  and  tax-payers  that 
you  obtain  food.” 

The  Chinese  students  have  not  been  the  only  ones 

to  react  sharply  to  these  warnings.  On  June  8th,  437 
professors  of  the  Universities  of  Peiping  issued  an  opCT 

letter  to  the  Ambassador,  giving  chapter  and  verse  in 
support  of  their  contention  that  American  policy  is  effec¬ 
tively  re-arming  Japan,  and  reinstituting  many  of  the 
former  Japanese  imperialists.  They  affirm  that  the  criti- 

dsim  advanced  by  the  Chinese  students  represent  the 

feeling  of  the  whole  Chinese  people.  They  conclude,  “  Dr. 
Leighton  Stuart  has  spent  a  large  {Mroportion  of  his  life 
amongst  the  Chinese  intellectuals,  we  are  sorry  that  he  has 
not  yet  learnt  enough  about  the  Chinese.” 

Meanwhile,  the  students  themselves  continue  their 

demonstrations.  On  June  5th,  a  crowd  of  4,000  surrounded 

the  American  Navy  Headquarters  in  Shanghai.  54  of 
these,  including  an  independent  journalist,  were  arrested. 
The  Shanghai  CoUege  of  Law  Studerrts  gave  an  exhibition 
on  the  lines' previously  held  by  St.  John’s  University.  The 

exhibition  was  destroyed  and  some  of  the  students  beaten 

up  by  outside  agents.  The  students  of  Yenching  Univer¬ 

sity  caUed  a  general  strike  of  five  days  on  June  lOth,  in 
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protest  at  the  statements  of  their  former  president,  the  the  “Peijang  Incident,”  when  an  American  Marine  was 
Ambassador:  “We  oppose  your  interference  in  Chinese  alleged  to  have  raped  a  Chinese  girl.  In  fact,  perhaps, 
affairs  ...  we  are  not  to  be  conquered  by  force  or  tempted  the  surface  reasons  for  neither  of  the  demonstrations  pro. 
by  wealth  ...  we  will  resolutely  oppose  the  revival  of  vides  their  real  motive.  Underlying  both  is  the  conviction 
Japanese  imperialism  .  .  .  our  patriotic  activities  cannot  of  most  educated  Chinese  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
be  stopped  by  your  threats.”  American  intervention  in  China  the  civil  war  would  now 

So  the  confused  struggle  goes  on.  Foreign  observers  be  over,  and  the  repressive  activities  of  the  Nationalist 
in  close  contact  with  the  students  have  tried  to  show  that  regime  would  long  ago  have  been  diminished.  That  con- 
thr.re  is  something  at  least  to  be  said  for  the  American  viction  remains  a  sore  in  the  mind  of  every  thinking 
position,  weak  though  that  seems  to  be  at  present.  But  Chinese.  Until  America  can  show  convincing  justification, 
they  report  the  same  unreasoning,  absolutist  opposition  of  other  than  her  own  military  and  commercial  interests,  for 
the  students,  which  earlier  showed  itself  at  the  end  of  her  present  activities,  the  wound  in  Chinese-American 
1946,  in  the  nation-wide  demonstrations  which  followed  relations  is  unlikely  to  be  healed. 


THE  SAMURAI  SURVIVES 

by  Brian  Bond 


Five  centuries  have  passed  since  the  ancient  Samurai 
warriors  of  Japan  flourished,  yet  so  widespread  was 
their  influence  that  many  modem  habits  and  customs 
can  be  traced  back  to  them. .  Cropped  hair,  for  example, 
while  becoming  almost  universal  among  the  male  Japanese 
in  war-time,  was  not  entirely  a  war-time  measure.  Many 
loyal  Japanese  had  close-cropped  hair  in  peace-time,  too, 
for  the  ancient  warriors  always  had  shorn  heads,  as  it  was 
more  convenient  when  wearing  heavy  armour. 

Why  is  it  that  the  average  Japanese  is  completely 
unconcerned  about  food?  Only  because  the  Samurai  was 
the  same.  He  ate  hastily  to  live,  but  not  for  enjoyment. 
He  was  a  fuU-time  warrior  and  might  be  caught  off  his 
guard  while  at  meals.  So  his  modem  follower  eats  at 
incredible  speed,  devouring  a  large  bowl  of  rice,  gulping 
and  gasping,  but  not  chewing,  in  under  two  minutes.  He 
is  quite  uninterested  whether  his  food  is  tasty  or  not,  is  hot 
or  cold,  or  whether  it  is  attractively  or  unattractively 
presented.  Mealtime  is  no  time  for  enjoyment,  it  is  a 
&tigue. 

Speed  follows  him  into  other  activities,  especially  in 
Service  life.  We  were  told  that,  in  training,  troops  were 
called,  got  up,  washed  and  dress^  themselves,  made  their 
beds  and  had  eaten  their  breakfast  inside  ten  minutes. 
“  Why?”  we  asked.  “  Because  that  is  the  warrior 
tradition,”  we  were  told.  “  He  must  be  always  ready  for 
battle.”  . 

Death  in  battle  was  the  highest  honour,  and  for  a 
Samurai  to  die  in  his  bed  was  a  disgrace.  Hence  the 
modem  cheapness  of  life,  especially  in  tettle. 

In  Japan,  filial  piety  is  almdst  a  religion.  The  parental 
control  over  children  lasts  much  longer  in  normal  life  than 
with  us,  and  includes  the  choice  of  marriage  partner. 
There  is  almost  no  appeal  against  this  decision.  Millions 
sons  and  daughters  in  Japan  have  no  choice  here,  and 
take  whoever  their  parents  say  they  must  take.  Why? 
Because  the  Samurai  said  so,  and  to  a  Samurai  talk  of 
love  always  brought  a  sense  of  .shame,  so  love  remains 
undiscuss^. 


The  Samurai  warrior  was  unchallenged  as  lord  and 
master  in  his  own  house  and  regarded  his  womenfolk  as 
inferior  beings,  necessarily  subservient  and  having  no 
authority.  Hence  the  poor  behaviour  towards  m^cm 
Japanese  women,  who  are  docile,  sometimes  decorative, 
but  always  doormats. 

Any  discussion  of  financial  matters  not  only  bored  a 
Samurai,  but  shamed  him,  too,  and  it  is  still  difficult  to 
talk  about  money  to  a  modem  Japanese. 

Because  he  was  constantly  travelling  and  fighting,  the 
Samurai  erected  the  flimsiest  of  living  quarters.  To-day 
the  Japanese  stiU  have  paper-covered  bamboo  sliding  par¬ 
titions  between  rooms,  attempt  to  defy  penetrating  draughts 
with  paper  screens,  and  have  detachable  floor  matting  in 
standard  sizes.  All  this,  they  say  with  a  bland  smile,  is  to 
minimise  the  risk  of  damage  from  earthquakes,  but  othen 
say  it  is  because  the  Samurai  cult  still  lingers. 

It  is  to  the  ancient  warriors  that  modem  fire-fighting 
efficiency  can  be  traced,  for  they  were  the  first  to  be 
conscious  of  the  dangers  run  in  a  country  of  immense  fire- 
hazards.  So  intensive  was  their  training  that  householden 
still  prepare  against  fire  each  night  before  retiring. 

.This  war-like  tradition,  while  nationally  well 
supported,  for  the  Japanese  people  are  strong  tradi¬ 
tionalists.  may  have  been  specially  fostered  in  war-time  for 
its  useful  effect  on  public  morale.  How  better  could  a 
delight  for  being  in  uniform  be  nourished?  Even  schod- 
children  wore  mock-military  clothing  and,  almost  over¬ 
night.  the  nation  took  to  puttees.  Self-conscious  civilians 
in  Western  style  lounge  suits  lotted  out  of  place  in  puttees, 
but  “  orders  is  orders !  ” 

The  national  war  effort  must  have  l^een  immeasurably 
aided  when  economy,  simplicity  and  fmgality  were  already 
so  much  to  the  fore.  In  the  minimising  of  the  sacrifices 
made,  the  inevitable  parallel  to  the  way  of  the  national 
heroes  was  drawn,  and  further  calls  for  cuts  were  similariy 
propagated. 

The  Samurai  warrior,  never  to  be  taken  unawares, 
took  a  wooden  sword  with  him  into  his  bath.  Although 
the  sword  has  been  given  up  as  a  current  battle  weapon 
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dsewhere.  in  the  modern  Japane^  Army  all  sergeants  and 
above  carry  a  double-haiKied  executioner’s  sword,  often  a 
funily  heirloom.  Perhaps  this  is  excusable  for  there  may 
be,  once  in  a  lifetime,  occasion  to  use  a  sword  in  the  field. 
What  excuse  can  we  find  for  a  similar  practice  in  the  Navy, 
however?  Although  engaging  at  fifteen  niiles  range,  all 


naval  officers  still  carry  swords!  There  is  even  less  justi¬ 
fication  for  Air  Force  personnel;  they  might  as  well  carry 
peashooters  to  supplement  their  machine  guns.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  pilots  of  sufficient  rank  wear  swords,  and  carried  them 
into  the  cockpit  when  going  into  combat. 

Could  loyalty  to  tradition  go  further? 


TOKYO  CHIT  CHAT 

from  our  Correspondent  in  Japan  John  Murdoch 


BUMPER  RICE  CROP 

As  if  to  offset  to  some  slight  degree  the  industrial 
loss  to  Japan  by  the  recent  Fukui  earthquake  disaster, 
Japan’s  rice  harvest  this  autumn  will  be  the  biggest  in  the 
past  ten  years.  Estimates  of  this  year’s  crop  total 
^,850,000  koku  (one  koku  equals  five  bushels).  Last 
year  the  yield  totalled  58.780,000  koku.  But  as  Japan’s 
food  deficits  are  likely  to  increase  in  [voportion  to  its 
rising  population,  it  will  have  to  depend  {mmarily  on 
grain  imports  from  the  U.S.  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  By  1960,  at  least  25  per  cent  of  food  requirements 
may  have  to  be  imported  into  Japan,  instead  of  the  present 
IS  per  cent  Increased  imports  from  Far  Eastern  countries 
^  depend  on  the  International  Emergency  Food  Com¬ 
mission.  I  am  told  that  Siam  nught  able  to  allocate 
rice  for  import  and  that  the  Food  C^nmussion  might  agree 
to  send  a  goodly  portion  to  the  U.S.  Army  for  shipment 
to  Japan.  Burma  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  export  more 
rice  dian  the  1,500,000  tons  already  earmarked  by  the 
Food  Commission,  but  a  U.S.  Army  food  administration 
report  is  more  optimistic  about  Korea,  indicating  that  by 
the  end  of  this  year  Korea  will  be  able  to  feed  itself. 

HOUSING  SHORTAGE 

Because  of  earthquakes,  fires  and  floods — as  I  have 
before  in  this  column — Japan  has  never  had  sufficient 
housing  and.  according  to  Major  Riordan,  Welfare  Divi¬ 
sion  official  of  S.C.A.P.’s  Public  Health  and  Welfare 
section,  she  faces  a  critical  housing  shortage  in  the  next 
few  yerirs.  At  ffie  be^nning  of  the  war,  housing  deficien¬ 
cies  totalled  1,180, (XX)  homes.'  Losses  sustained  through 
bombing  and  subsequent  fim  brought  the  total  to 
3,280.0()0.  Then  the  influx  ot  reMtriates  after  the  war 
brou^t  the  total  shortage  to  4,200.000.  Since  the  early 
summer  about  one  million  new  family  units  have  been 
constructed,  but  because  of  fire  and  other  damage  only 
23334  homes  can  now  be  credited  as  contributing  to  the 
final  complete  reconstruction.  If  Japanese  family  units 
can  be  sure  of  continuing  at  40,000  units  a  month,  building 
efforts  in  the  next  ten  years  should  resuh  in  a  total  of 
about  five  nullion  new  units. 

EARTHQUAKE  PREDICTION. 

The  stricken  city  of  Fukui  is  tidying  up  its  ruins  and 
making  amazing  strides  towards  a  quick  rriiabilitation. 
Since  the  ’quake,  hundreds  of  jishin-scms  (earthquake 
specialists)  have  visited  the  ejacen^  to  make  calculations 


for  future  use.  For  instance,  it  was  established  that  many 
.were  crushed  to  death  through  fissures  contracting  after 
victims  dropped  down  the  cracks  in  the  earth’s  surface. 
The  tragedy,  therefore,  cast  light  on  this  much-debated 
point  as  to  whether  or  not  ei^quake  fissures  contract 
and  the  discovery  was  regarded  as  “  of  great  significance  ” 
by  Dr.  Kawasumi,  chief  of  Tokyo  University’s  Earthquake 
Branch.  Once  again  Japan’s  Press  [riayed  up  the  fact  that 
this  ’quake  had  been  predicted — at  a  meeting  of  Japan’s 
Seismology  Society  only  about  a  month  before  the  tragedy 
— but  that  the  warning  was  ignored  in  most  quarters.  The 
“  luoiffiet  ”  was  Dr.  Utane  Inoue,  43-year-old  employee  of 
Tokyo’s  Central  Meteorological  Station.  Yet  it  seems  that 
desfrite  the  outcome  of  his  prediction,  the  forecasting  of 
earffiquakes  will  continue  to  be  regi^ed  suspiciously  by 
many  seismologists.  Dr.  Inoue’s  chief.  Dr.  K.  Wadachi. 
insists  that  Japan’s  seismology  and  equipment  have  still  a 
long  way  to  go  before  arriving  at  the  stage  when  the 
location  and  time  of  impending  jishins  can  be  accurately 
gauged. 

YEN  RATE  EXCHANGE 

One  American  dollar  will  now  buy  270  Japanese  yen. 
The  new  rate  is  the  third  since  the  Occupation  began. 
First  it  was  15  yen,  then  50  yen  to  the  dollar.  For  British 
Conunonwealth  Forces  the  £  steriing  will  now  purchase 
1,080  yen  (former  rate  was  200  yen  to  £).  At  the  time 
of  writing  there  is  no  concrete  indication  that  Japanese 
retailers,  especially  souvenir  and  street  stall  proprietorSp 
are  trying  to  cash  in  mi  the  new  rate  by  hiking  prices. 
The  riew  rate  should  be  a  boon  to  foreign  enterprises  such 
as  shii^ng  companies,  airlines,  banks  and  insurance 
agencies,  who  have,  up  till  now,  been  obliged  to  obtain 
yen  at  the  official  rate,  thus  increasing  their  local  operating 
costs  by  the  difference  between  the  rate  and  the  yen’s 
actual  value. 

DANGEROUS  FRUrT 

Large  and  palatable-looking  strawberries,  lettuce  and 
other  products  grown  in  Japanese  truck  gardens  are  on 
sale  everywhere  at  reasonable  prices,  but  occupationnaires 
are  constantly  warned  against  eating  them.  The  edible¬ 
looking  fruit  is  a  hazard  because  it  is  fertilised  by  human 
waste.  Produce  grown  in  Japanese  fertilised  sod.  unless 
cooked  with  unusual  care,  will  always  be  a  dangerous 
source  of  infection  to  Europeans;  strangely  enough,  the 
Japanese  can  eat  it  with  relish  and  without  ill  effect,  but 
that,  as  Kipling  says,  is  another  story. 
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JAPAN  AND  THE 


by  Neil 


Mr.  BEVIN’S  recent  suggestion  that  some  form  of 
Peace  Treaty  should  be  made  with  Japan  ^hoes  the 
similar  statements  to  this  effect  already  made  in  the 
U.S.A.  In  view  of  the  proposal  that  Russia  should  be 
excluded  from  a  possible  peace  conference,  and  that  agree¬ 
ment  should  be  reached  on  the  basis  of  a  majority  vote,  it 
is  valuable  to  review  the  historical  background  to  the 
subject. 

At  Potsdam,  the  Japanese  surrender  terms,  approved 
by  Churchill  and  Truman,  contained  clauses  for  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  Fascism,  for  demilitarisation,  for  reparations,  the 
destruction  of  the  war  industries,  Ae  development  of 
democracy,  the  limitation  (rf  Japanese  sovereignty  to  the 
four  main  islands  and  their  occupation  by  United  States 
and  Commonwealth  troops  until  these  clauses  were  carried 
into  effect. 

*  At  the  Moscow  Conference  of  December,  1945,  when 
the  Four-Power  Council  was  established,  an  Eleven-Power 
Far  Eastern  Commission  was  created.  Its  members  were ; 
the  U.S.A,  Britain,  China,  Russia.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  Holland,  France,  Canada,  the  Philippines  and 
India. 

The  command' of  the  Occupation  Forces  was  given 
to  the  Americans.  An  Allied  Council  was.  created  in 
Tokio,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander,  Alhed  Powers.  Its  membership  was  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  U.S.A.,  Russia.  Cmna  and  the  British 
Commonwealth.  All  differences  of  opinion  were  to  be 
referred  to  the  Far  Eastern  Commission. 

Following  the  disagreements  among  the  great  powers, 
the  State  Department  announced  in  JUly,  1947,  tiiat  the 
llFar^^tem  Commission  should  prepare  the  Peace  Treaty 
'’  for  Japan  by  mid  ’48,  and  that  toe-  Peace  Conference 
shotdd  work  on  a  two-thirds  majority  -system  which,  of 
’"course,  would  assure  toe  predominance  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
'her  satellites.  The  Russians  rejected  this  proposal. 

'  affirming  their  desire  that  the  Peace  Treaty  should  be  based 
on  the  Potsdam  Agreement  -  ^  u 

The  next  step  was  the  British  Commonwealth  Con¬ 
ference  in  Canbara,  in  August,  1947.  FoUowng  this 
event,  Australian  opposition  to  American  policy  in  Japan, 
which  had  been  very  outspoken,  declined,  and  Mr. 
MacMahon  Ball,  toe  Australian  who  represented  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  at  toe  Allied  .Council,  was  sent  home.  He  had 
repeatedly  attacked  Ammcan  policy,  and  in  so  doing  had 
found  himself  siding  with  the  Soviet  representative. 

What  has  American  policy  in  Japan  been  since  toe 
occupation?  The  directive  regarding  United  States  policy 
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given  to  General  Mac  Arthur  in  September,  1945,  aimed 
at  the  di^tmament  and  demilitarisation  of  Japan,  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Zaibatsu,  the  encouragement  of  democracy, 
and  the  levying  of  reparations.  It  envisaged  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  Japanese  indusUy  on  a  peaceful  basis,  with  the 
necessary  safeguards,  so  that  a  war  economy  might  not  be 
reconstituted. 

A  closer  examination  of  American  policy  shows  that 
this  directive  has-been  ignored. 

■.V 

The  first  serious  American  statement  that  her  policy 
in  Japan  would  not  necessarily  run  along  toe  lines  of  the 
Potsdam  decisions,  was  given  when  Assistant-Secretary 
State,  Dean  Acheson,  in  a  speech  in  Cleveland.  Missisippi, 
proposed  “  toe  reconstruction  of  the  two  great  workshops 
of  Europe  and  Asia — Germany  and  Japan — upon  which 
the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  two  continents  so  largely 
depends.” 

’  'j- 

There  were  others  who  considered  that  toe  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Japanese  industry  would  be  a  very  profitable  imder- 
taking  for  American  business.  Mr.  R.  C.  Kramer, 
formerly  a  high  official  in  the  American  headquarters  in 
Tokio,  wrote  in  Fortune,  June,  1947,  that: 

“American  industry  will  do  well  to  think  in  terms  of 
dealing  with  Japanese  industry  instead  of  advocating  its 
artificial  restriction.  Substantial  American  financial  invest¬ 
ments  in  Japanese  industry  would  have  many  advantages. 
The  East  consumes  large  quantities  of  goods  of  lower 
standard  than  we  manufacture , for  U.S.  consumption  .  .  . 
If  American  manufacturers  were  willing  to  make  use  of 
Japanese  resources,  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  share  in 
a  market  that  would  not  be  open  to  them  otherwise.” 

In  the  words  of  Hamilton  Owen,  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  America  could  find  in  Japan  toe  basis  tor 
a  new  ”  Co<prosperity  sphere  ”  in  Asia.  After  a  visit  to- 
General  MacArtour  in  August  last  year  he  wrote  : 

“In  that  co-prosperity  sphere  the  Japahese  factories 
‘  -  will  play  the  essential*  role  of  fabricating  much  of  the  raw 
materials  -produced  by  other  colintries — Korea,  China,  Indo- 
China  ...  .  ‘ 

Japan,  in  other  words,  would  become  an  American 
economic  advance ;  base  in  the  East.  The  London 
Economist  (1/11/47)  has  pointed  out  that  some  sectors  d 
American  opinion  see  Japan  also  as  a  great  military  base 
with  which  to  back  up  Ajmerican  interests  in  Asia: 

“  Have  not  some  American  papers  already  gone  so  far 

as  to  suggest  that  a  new  Japanese  army  should  be  organised 
under  American  officers?  But  then,  an  army  is  of  little 
use  without  heavy  industry  to  keep  it  supplied;  and,  after 
all,  the  past  is  past  and  best  forgotten.” 

It  is  true  that  these  statements  were  only  of  a  semi¬ 
official  nature.  But  they  showed  which  way  the  wind  was 


Mowing  and.  since  the  turn  of  the  year,  there  have  been 
more  and  more  signs  that  the  U.S.A.  intends  to  develc^ 
Japan,  partly  as  a  base  for  a  war  against  Russia,  and  partly 
IS  an  economic  base  in  the  Pacific  from  which  the  trade  and 
politics  of  that  vast  area  can  be  brought  under  American 
control.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April  30th  this 
year  wrote : 

“Top-level  decisions  have  been  made  and  are  being 
implemented,  to  revive  the  industrial  production  and 
potential  of  both  Germany  apd  Japan  .  .  .  Correlative 
decisions  have  been  taken  to  wind  up  the  de-Nazification 
trials  in  Berlin  and  their  counterpart  in  Tokio.” 

The  social  basis  for  such  a  policy  in  Japan  can  only 
be  found  among  the  big  businessmen  and  the  militarists 
who  ruled  the  country  before  the  surrender.  Therefore, 
if  the  new  policy  implies  leniency  towards  the  militarists 
and  war  criminals,  it  also  means  security  for  the  big  mono¬ 
polies  commonly  called  the  Zaibatsu.  It  would  seem  that 
die  decision  to  break  them  up  has  been  reversed.  The 
American  periodical.  Newsweek,  of  May  10th.  wrote : 

“  The  Holding  Company  Liquidation  Commission, 
charged  with  breaking  down  525  Japanese  companies  to 
smaller  units,  announced  that  50  would  not  have  to  change 
their  structures,  while  144  need  only  minor  changes.” 

Very  extensive  inquiries  have  been  made  into  the 
nature  of  Japanese  industry  and  its  potential.  Mr^  George 
F.  Kennaa,  most  important  policy  maker  of  the  American 
Government,  and  director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Sta£f  of 
die  State  Department,  has  paid  a  visit  to  Japan.  General 
Draper,  Under-Secretary  of  the  Army,  Vice-President  of 
the  Wall  Street  firm  of  Dillon.  Reed  &  Co.,  and  director 
d  many  important  firms,  recentlv  visited  Japan  in  company 
with  N&.  Paul  Hoffman,  bead  of  E.C.A.  Draper  disclosed 
plans  for  a  Japanese  recovery  programme  which  would 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  $150  millions  annually  for  four 
years.  Major-General  Noce.  head  of  the  Civil  Affairs 
division  of  the  Army  Department,  also  visited  Japan  with 
members  of  his  staff  and  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State  and  Commerce,  with  the  stated  intention 
to  restore  Japanese  industry  to  pre-war  level  even  before 
die  peace  treaty  was  signed.  * 

The  publication  of  the  Overseas  Consultants  Report 
on  Japanese  reparations,  drawn  up  by 'a  committee  of 
industrial  expms,  has  recommend^  that  all  steel-rolling 
ind  blast  furnace  facilities,  all  aluminium  plants  and  most 
diemical  works,  should  be  exempted  from  reparations. 
The  Report  overtopped  the  most  optimistic  hopes  of  the 
Japanese  themselves  when  it  suggested  that  Jap^  should 
be  permitted  an  annual  production  of  eight  million  tons  of 
Heel. 

What  are  the  implications  of  American  policy  in 
Japan? 

The  unofficial  reasons  given  by  American  commeii: 
tators  for  the  reconstruction  of  Japan  is  that  the  island 
is  an  essential  base  for  a  war  against  Soviet  Russia.  This 
it  true,  particularly  in  view  of  the  disintegration  of 
Kuomintang  China.  Just  as,  in  the  West,  the  possession  of 
airfields  in  Britain  is  esseiUial  for  any  attack  on  Western 
Russia,  so,  in  the  East,  possession  of  bases  in  Japan  is 
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essential  for  the  bombing  of  the  Soviet  Asiatic  industrial 
centres. 

This  is  not  the  only  reason  for  the  American  policy  in 
Japan. 

As  a  result  of  the  Second  World  War,  the  United 
States  has  been  able  to  make  good  her  economic  and 
strategic  weaknesses  in  the  Pacific.  To  tie  Japan  to  the 
U.S.A.  would  be  to  consolidate  these  gains,  enabling  the 
US.A.  to  dominate  the  East,  both  politically  and  econo¬ 
mically.  Japan  would  provide  an  excellent  market  for 
American  g(^s,  and  make  available  the  source  of  many 
valuable  raw  materials.  Fifty-six  out  of  one  hundred 
leading  U.S.  import  commodities  come  from  East  Asia. 
At  the  same  time  Japanese  industry  could  provide  an 
excellent  investment  for  American  capital,  and  turn  the 
raw  materials  of  the  East  into  cheap  goods  for  the  Eastern 
markets. 

The  repercussions  of  American  policy  are  con¬ 
siderable.  An  those  countries,  such  as  India.  Australia  or 
China,  who  have  developed  (or  wish  to  develop)  their 
industrial  potential,  are  now  fa^  with  severe  competition 
from  Japan,  and  see  their  late  enemy  regaining  that 
position  of  power  and  authority  which  he  so  recently  lost. 

It  looks  as  though  the  traditional  British  trade  with  the 
East  win  receive  some  hard  knocks.  The  Economist  has 
already  said :  “  The  British  businessman  who  hopes  for  a 
share  of  Japanese  trade  wiU  meet  with  many  disappoint¬ 
ments.”  Tlie  Tokio  correspondent  of  the  Observer  has 
remarked :  “  The  chief  complaint  of  foreign  traders,  how- 
cver,  is  that  immense  difficulties  are  put  in  their  way 
whenever  they  wish  to  conclude  a  deal.”  The  European 
businessman  is  not  welcome  in  Japan  unless  he  wishes  to 
do  business  on  the  terms  laid  down  by  S.C.A.P.  The 
recent  trade  agreement  between  the  British  Empire  and 
Japan  does  nothing  to  disprove  this  belief.  The  ffirther 
American  influence  spreads  in  the  East  the  more  her  trade 
rivals  will  suffer. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  backgrbund  against  which  a  Peace 
Conference  on  Japan  will  meet  It  would  be  essentially  an  ' 
American  Peace  Cpnference  on  the  lines  suggested  in 
Washington  and  would  be  no  more  than  a  rubber-stamp  for 
current  American  pdicy  in  Japan.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  in  return  for  American  support  for  the  restoration 
of  Japanese  industry  to  pre-war  level,  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  tffter  the  Treaty  has  been  signed,  would  not  only 
allow  the  use  of  military  bases  to  the  U.S.A.  armed  forces, 
but  would  allow  American  business  the  exclusive  right  of 
capital  investment  in  the  country. 

Perhaps  the  American  war  plans  in  the  East  will  be 
postponed:  perhaps  the  disintegration  of  Kuomintang 
Chida,  the  upheaval  in  Viet-Nam,  the  unrest  in  Indonesia, 
combined  with  the  situation  in  Europe,  will  lead  the  U.S. A. 
to  reconsider  its  policy  on  war.  lliis  will  hasten  the 
United  States  even  more  to  pu^  its  economic  penetration 
of  the  East  to  the  exclusion  ^  the  other  imperial  powers — 
except  under  the  ctmditions  laid  d[own  in  Washington. 
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THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  COMMISSION 

by  William  F.  Prehn  (Sydney) 


SIX  nations  with  territorial  interests  in  the  South 
Pacific  have  launched  machinery  that  will  infuse  life 
and  action  into  the  widest  and  most  comprehensive 
plan  of  international  co-operation  yet  to  take  effect  south 
of  the  equator. 

In  October,  at  Sydney,  Australia,  representatives  of 
France,  the  Netherlands,  U.S.A.,  the  United  Kingdom, 
New  Z^land  and  Australia  will  attend  the  second  meeting 
of  the  South  Pacific  Commission — thus  bringing  to  iwac- 
tical  fruition  the  desire  of  the  participating  governments 
to  combine  in  a  common  endeavour — promotion  of  the 
economic  and  social  advancement  of  the  non  self- 
governing  peoples  of  the  South  Seas. 

When  it  rose  last  May,  after  its  first  session,  the 
Commission  had  made  decisions  which  will  vitally  affect 
the  lives  of  more  than  3,000,000  island  people.  These  wiU 
bring  them  closer  in  touch  with  the  techniques  of  the 
modem  world,  develop  their  industries,  raise  their  stan¬ 
dards  of  nutrition,  health  and  education,  im^vove  shipping 
services  and  bring  the  peoples  themselves  more  in  contact 
with  each  other. 

The  Commission  had  to  bear  in  mind  that  its  juris¬ 
diction  covered  an  area  of  about  6,000  miles  across  and 
3.000  miles  “deep,”  with  14  main  groups  of  islands  and 
almost  as  many  distinct  types  of  people.  Some  of  the 
islands  are  mere  coral  atolls,  other,  like  Fiji.  Tahiti  and  the 
New  Hebrides,  arc  r' the  unsubmerged  tops  of  volcanic 
mountains  rising  sheer  from  the  ocean  floor,  others,  such 
as  New  Guinea,  are  known  as  continental  islands. 

In  economic  develo(mient  each  requires  different 
treatment.  New  Guinea  has  four-fifths  of  the  total  land 
surface  involved  and  half  the  total  population,  but  the 
average  density  of  persons  is  only  3.4  per  square  mile  as 
against  an  average  of  about  19  persons  per  square  mile 
in  the  other  islands. 

Island  peoples  are.  in  most  areas,  still  politically 
dependent  and  in  some  parts  of  the  South  Pacific  area  are 
culturally  primitive.  The.  area  is  essentially  a  colonial 
region.  B^use  of  the  history  of*  early  Dutch,  French 
and  British  exploration  and  acquisition,  the  methods  of 
government  differ.  The  Commission  has  to  deal  with  a 
region  of  peoples  who  are  inadequately  equipped  for 
economic  competition,  unable  by  themselves  to  raise  their 
standards  of  health  and  education  and  who  need  guidance 
in  the  social  and  economic  adjustments  that  will  enable 
them  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

Although  a  great  deal  of  valuable  develoinnent  work 
has  already  been  done  by  the  six  nations  administering 
territory  in  the  South  Pacific — in  some  cases  over  a  period 
of  150  years — each  government  had  to  confine  its  activities 
to  its  own  islands.  AU  agreed  that  a  uiufied  approach  to 
urgently-needed  research  was  basic  to  the  solution  of  many 
problems  common  throughout  the  area. 

The  initiative  was  taken  in  October.  1943.  when 
Australia’s  Minister  for  External  Affairs.  Dr.  Herbc^  Vere 
Evatt,  wrote  to  the  New  Zealand  Government  suggesting 


an  early  exchange  of  views  on  matters  of  common  concern 
relating  to  the  future  of  the  Southern  Pacific  region. 

The  outcome  was  the  signing  in  January,  1944,  of  the 
Australia-New  Zealand  Agreement,  in  which  the  two 
governments  declared  that,  in  applying  the  principles  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  to  the  Pacific,  the  doctrine  of  trustee¬ 
ship  “  is  applicable  in  broad  principle  to  all  colonial  terri¬ 
tories  in  the  Pacific  and  elsewhere,  and  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  trust  is  the  welfare  of  the  native  peoples 
and  their  social,  economic  and  political  development” 

Australia  next  raised  the  subject  at  the  London  Con¬ 
ference  of  British  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers  in  May, 
1946.  when  it  was  agreed  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
should  convene  a  Conference  in  Canberra  to  establish  a 
South  Pacific  Commission,  which  duly  niet  on  January 
28th,  1947. 

When  that  Conference  rose  after  a  fortnight,  it  had 
negotiated  what  was,  in  fact,  an  international  treaty  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  setting  up  of  the  South  Pacific  Commission. 
In  essence,  the  agreement  provides  that  the  Commission 
should  be  a  consultative  and  advisory  body  to  the  partki-  j 
paring  governments  in  matters  affecting  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  non-self-governing  ftrritories  in 
the  South  Pacific. 

Specific  fields  of  acrion  for  the  Commission  are  given 
as  agriculture,  communications,  transport,  fisheries, 
'forestry,  industry,  labour,  marketing,  production,  trade  and 
finance,  public  worjes.  education,  health,  housing  and  social 
welfare. 

In  view  of  the  special  importance  of  research  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  the  Commission,  a  permanent 
South  Pacific  Research  Council  is  provided  for  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  Commission.  Staffed  by  scientists  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  fields  of  health,  economics  and  social 
development,  the  Council  will  maintain  a  continuous  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  research  needs  in  the  territories,  co-ordinate  the 
research  activities  of  other  bodies  and  institutions  availing 
itself  of  their  assistance,  and  will,  where  ap^H-opriate, 
undertake  separate  research,  using  its  own  research  teams. 

When  the  Commission  backed  by  its  Research 
Council,  decides  on  ti  programme  of  development  for  a 
particular  industry,  on  a  desirable  social  reform  or  the 
need  for  a  health  scheme,  its  recommendations  are  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  six  member  governments  for  action.  Apart 
from  the  obvious  advantages  of  joint  action,  the  significant 
point  is  that  many  of  the  Commission’s  recomiriendations 
will  be  based  on  the  results  of  research  which  individual 
governments,  acting  on  their  own.  would  be  unable  to 
undertake. 

Although  all  the  administrations  concerned  with  the 
Pacific  have  adopted  progressive  policies,  they  admit  that 
many  of  the  known  problems  of  the  ar^  have  remained 
unsolved  through  tte  lack  of  sufficient  technical  and 
scientific  data.  The  setting  up  of  the  Res^rch  Council  is 
a  positive  move  to  complete  the  store  of  man’s  knowledge 
of  the  area.  Having  ascertained  the  facts,  it  is  the  respott' 
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sibility  of  the  Commission  to  devise  ways  and  means, 
acceptable  to  all  governments  and  practical  in  application, 
of  translating  research  discoveries  into  tangible  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  islanders. 

Conscious  that  there  would  need  to  be  a  close  personal 
link  betv  een  the  Commission  and  the  island  peoples 
themselves,  the  franiers  of  the  agreement  provided  for  the 
holding  at  regular  intervals  of  a  South  Pacific  Conference 
of  representatives  of  official  and  non-official  institutions, 
such  as  missionary  bodies.,  directly  concerned  with  the 
territories. 

These  conferences  will  be  asked  to  comment  on  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  the  Commission,  suggest  new  activities, 
and  generally  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  efforts  being 
made  by  the  six  governments.  They  will  also  have 
another  and  equally  important  function.  They  will  enable 
island  peoples  to  widen  their  horizon,  to  contact  their 
fellow  men.  discuss  common  interests  and  by  discussion 
in  open  assembly  prepare  to  take  a  more  active  part  in 
their  own  affairs. 

The  six  participating  governments  are  sharing  all  costs 
on  the  basis  of  Australia  30  per  cent.;  New  Zealand,  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom,  each  15  per  cent.; 
France  and  the  U.S.A.  12^  per  cent.  A  working  fund  of 
£40,000  sterling  has  already  been  established  to  allow 
operations  to  l^gin  at  once. 

This.  then,  was  the  fiumework  of  international  co¬ 
operation  and  goodwill  upon  which  the  Commission  was 
founded.  It  required  only  the  establishment  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  as  a  working  organisation  to  breathe  life  and 
action  into  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  agreement. 

An  effective  administrative  and  organisational  foun¬ 
dation  established,  the  Commission  next  laid  down  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  urgent  works. 

It  decided  to  give  immediate  attention  to  increasing 
food  production,  both  to  raise  nutrition  standards  and 
improve  exports;  copra  output  is  to  be  encouraged  by 
the  use  of  more  and  better  machinery;  extensive  fisheries 
research  will  improve  present  inadequate  supplies;  more 
ships  will  be  sought  to  encourage  production  and  relieve 
shortages  of  essential  goods;  improvement  in  the  health 
of  mothers  and  babies  will  have  a  top  priority,  and 
islanders  will  be  trained  in  technical  skills.  Education  Is  to 
be  stimulated  by  the  use  of  radio  and  film  strips,  and  a 
campaign  will  be  devised  to  spread  the  use  of  more  modern 
agricultural  practice  in  island  territories. 

All  these  projects  were  placed  in  the  highest  category 
of  urgency  as  those  likely  to  show  quick’  results  and  be  of 
real  benefit  in  the  day-to-day  lives  of  the  people. 

The  Commission  also  decided  on  a  number  of  longer- 
term  projects  of  equal  urgency,  but  which  cannot  be 
expect^  to  show  immediate  results.  It  marshalled,  for 
the  guidance  of  its  permanent  secretariat,  avenues  of 
investigation  and  research  that  will  enable  the  Commission 
to  carry  out  the  functions  for  which  it  was  set  up,  and 
which  will  go  a  long  way  towards  completing  man’s 
knowledge  of  the  South  Pacific. 

A  plan  on  paper  was  a  necessary  first  step,  but  the 
Commission  nee^  technical  personnel  to  carry  it  out.  To 
attract  the  officers  it  wants,  it  is  offering  salaries  of  £  stg. 
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1.000  to  £  stg.  2.000  a  year,  free  of  local  taxation,  for  key 
administrative  and  research  posts.  Provident  fund,  leave 
provisions,  housing,  and  general  conditions  of  employment 
are  generous  in  accordance  with  the  status  of  officers  as 
international  civil  servants. 

For  its  permanent  headquarters,  the  Commission  was 
unable  to  decide  between  Noumea,  in  New  Caledonia,  and 
Suva,  capital  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  appointed  a  committee 
from  among  its  members  to  visit  these  places  and  make  a 
recommendation  to  the  next  session  in  Sydney  during 
October. 

Until  then,  a  working  committee  of  the  Commission 
will  advance  the  imf^ementation  of  the  agreed  projects, 
will  select  personnel  for  the  posts  of  secretary-general,  head 
of  the  Research  Council  and  deputy  secretary-general. 

'Oie  ultimate  success  of  the  Commission’s  work  in 
achieving  the  objects  set  for  it  seem  assured.  The  joint 
attack  by  New  ^aland  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  the 
health  problems  of  their  Pacific  territories — a  scheme  later 
joined  by  the  independent  Kingdom  of  Tonga  and  known 
as  the  ^uth  Pacific  Health  Service — has  already  proved 
the  value  of  co-operation  among  those  South  Pacific 
administrations  dealing  with  similar  problems. 

The  six  governments  know  that  improving  the  living 
standards  of  :the  people  for  whom  they  are  responsible 
depends  on  the  introduction  of  modem  techniques  based 
on  local  research  in  medicine,  agriculture,  fisheries  and  on 
the  .provision  of  better  sffipping  services,  marketing 
arrangements,  education  and  housing.  But  at  every  point 
the  small  area  and  population  of  individual  territories 
has  imposed  limits  on  what  could  be  achieved. 

It  has  long  been  clear  that  many  of  the  area’s  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  solved  adequately  and  without  duplication 
only  through  a  co-operative  sharing  of  specialist  services 
and  the  co-ordination  of  transport  and  marketing  arrange¬ 
ments. 

The  South  Pacific  Commission,  now  under  way,  is  the 
vehicle  for  this  territorial  co-operation.  Although  it  is  an 
advisory  and  consultative  body,  it  is  not  limited  to  a 
narrow  concentration  on  the  production  of  research  papers. 
Through  its  commissioners,  drawn  from  each  participating 
government,  it  has  direct  access  to  the  constitutionid 
authorities  able  to  implement  its  findings.  Not  all  attempts 
at  international,  co-operation  have  been  wholly  successffil, 
but  this  one  has  got  away  to  a  flying  start.  Its  results, 
the  six  governments  are  determined,  will  speak  for 
themselves. 


Macquarie  Island  to  be  Devel<^ed 


Samples  of  blubber  and  oil  taken  from  seals  and  other 
mammals  on  Macquarie  Island,  an  Australian  possession 
in  the  South  Pacific,  about  1,000  miles  from  Tasmania, 
have  been  brought  to  Melbourne  for  examination.  The 
samples  will  be  analysed  in  Government  laboratories  to 
determine  their  commercial  possibilities. 

A  party  from  the  Australian  National  Antarctic  Re¬ 
search  Exp^ition  established  a  base  on  the  island  early 
this  year.  Macquarie  was  once  famous  as  a  sealing 
ground. 
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EDUCATION  IN  PAKISTAN 


Barely  three  months  after  the  creation  of  the 
new  State,  the  Education  Minister  of  Pakistan  con¬ 
vened  the  first  Educational  Conference  in  Karachi, 
which,  against  a  background  of  poor  education  and 
illiteracy,  was  to  advise  on  the  educational  reorganisation 
in  the  country.  The  conference  passed  a  number  of  resolu¬ 
tions  which  not  only  dealt  with  all  stages  of  education 
from  the  elementary  to  the  university  stage,  but  also  with 
many  other  important  subjects  ranging  from  media  of 
instniction,  technical  and  vocational  education,  scientific 
and  industrial  research,  liquidation  of  illiteracy,  provision 
of  minimum  standards  of  free,  compulsory  and  universal 
primary  education,  improvement  in  the  status,  payment 
and  training  of  teachers,  to  the  establishment  of  cultural 
relations  with  foreign  countries. 

Universities 

Pakistan  has  three  Universities,  namely,  those  of 
Dacca,  West  Punjab  and  Sind. 

The  Punjab  University  was  established  in  1882  and 
is  the  oldest  of  the  three.  It  is  located  at  Lahore,  which, 
even  before  the  partition  of  India,  used  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  educational  and  cultural  centres.  The 
jurisdiction  of  this  University  now  extends  over  the  West 
Punjab,  the  North-West  Frontier  Province,  Baluchistan' 
and  Bahawalpur  State.  The  West  Punjab  Government 
have  given  a  special  grant  of  Rs.  300,000,  in  addition  to 
their  annual  grant  of  Rs.  472,000,  to  the  University  to 
compensate  it  for  the  loss  suffered  through  communal 
disturbances.  The  Punjab  University  has  a  big  library 
of  its  own,  the  total  number  of  books  exceeding  500,000, 
and  a  sum  of  Rs.  60,000  a  year  being  spent  on  new  books. 

The  University  of  Dacca  was  establish^  in  1921  and 
is  specially  famous  for  its  instructions  in  chemis^,  history 
and  Bengali  literature.  It  controls  education  in  Eastern 
Pakistan.  On  the  partition  of  Bengal  it  was  suddenly 
called  upon  to  discharge  the  functions  of  affiliations  and 
examinations  for  as  many  as  47  constituent  degree  colleges 
which  were  previously  aMiatbd  to  the  Calcutta  University. 

The  University  of  Sind,  which  was  created  in  1947,  is 
an  affiliating  and  examining  University.  Although  the 
youngest  of  the  Universities  in  Pakistan,  it  has  an  ambitious 
plan  for  future  development.  It  has  secured  an  extensive 
plot  of  land  from  the  Provincial  Government  for  building, 
over  a  period  of  years,  a  regular  University  town  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  five  million  rupees. 

East  Bengal 

The  province  of  East  Bengal  contains  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  population  of  the  whole  of  Pakistan 
and  in  area  is  the  largest  single  province.  In  1944-45, 
undivided  Bengal  had  101  colleges,  2,618  high  schools, 
2,513  middle  schools  and  39,562  primary  schools  for  boys 
and  girls.  Of  these  institutions  approximately  60  per  cent, 
now  belong  to  East  Bengal.  A  few  new  colleges  have 
also  been  started  and  a  new  organisation  for  educational 


administration  is  being  created  to  tackle  the  problems  that 
have  arisen  after  the  division  of  the  provin.e  of  BengaL 
A  special  feature  of  the  educational  life  in  East  Bengal  is 
the  levy  of  an  educational  cess  which  yields  considerable 
revenue  for  supplementing  the  educational  L  udget  of  the 
Province. 

West  Punjab 

Education,  at  the  elementary  stage,  still  remains  in 
the  hands  of  local  bodies  who  were  given  substantial  grants 
for  repairs  of  school  buildings  and  renovation  equipment. 
The  general  policy  of  the  West  Punjab  Government  and 
the  ideal  set  before  them  is  that  a  rural  vemaculjir  school 
should  be  the  centre  of  village  life  and  a  powerful  vehicle 
of  social  emancipation,  economic  improvement  and  agricul¬ 
tural  development.  With  this  policy  in  view,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  bring  about  several  reforms  in  schools. 
Methods  of  instruction  have  been  considerably  improved 
and 'the  life  of  the  students  at  school  has  been  made 
happier  and  richer  by  the  prohibition  of  all  corporal 
punishment  at  the  primary  and  lower  middle  stages,  intro¬ 
duction  of  gardening  and  floriculture  and  by  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  recreative  games,  etc. 

N.W.F.P. 

The  North-West  Frontier  Province  is  much  smaller  in 
area,  population  and  resources  than  West  Punjab.  More¬ 
over,  a  large  section  of  its  population  is  in  the  tribal  stage 
of  development  and  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  educa¬ 
tional  progress.  Many  of  the  schools  in  the  Province  which 
were  managed  by  the  Hindus  and  had  closed  down  due  to 
their  migration  to  India,  have  been  re-opened  by  the 
Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  refugee  students  coming 
from  cfUtside.  Although  the  Government  faced  financial 
stringency  and  shortage  of  staff,  they  opened  during 
1947-8  one  high  school  for  girls,  twenty  primary  girls’ 
schools  and  ten  co-educational  primary  schools.  Fifty 
teachers  were  trained  for  primary  and  middle  schools. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  measure  of  educational  re* 
form  in  the  Province  was  the  taking  over  of  schools  from 
local  bodies  and  their  direct  control  by  the  Government 
It  abolished  the  dual  control  over  schools  and  enabled  the 
Government  to  improve  their  standard. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  Government  Intermediate 
College  at  Abbotabad  to  the  status  of  a  degree  college. 
The  Government  has  introduced  military  drill  in  schools 
to  meet  the  popular  demand  for  military  training. 

Baluchistan 

Baluchistan  is  educationally  the  most  backward 
Province  of  Pakistan.  In  spite  of  natural  and  social  handi¬ 
caps,  the  Government  provide  free  primary  education,  free 
books  and  other  materials  to  the  students,  and  a  large 
number  of  stipends  and  scholarships  are  given  annually. 
By  these  means  it  is  hoped  to  promote  educational  levels 
within  the  next  few  years. 
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Anniversary  Ceicbratiofls 

• 

During  the  last  few  weeks  fell  the  dates 
of  a  number  of  anniversaries  which 
were  celebrated  by  the  various  Asian 
colonies  in  London  and  their  friends. 
The  Indian  and  Pakistan  High  Com¬ 
missioners  held  flag-hoisting  ceremonies 
and  receptions  to  mark  the  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  independence  of  their 
respective  Dominions. 

The  third  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indonesian  Independ¬ 
ence  was  marked  by  a  most  successful 
reception  of  the  Indonesian  Office  in 
London,  at  which  Indonesian  students 
gave  an  exhibition  of  songs  and  dances, 
including  the  famous  Candle-light  ” 
dance  from  Sumatra  and  a  highly 
stylised  solo  dance  from  Bali. 

The  diird  birthday  of  the  Republic 
of  Viet-Nam  was  the  occasion  for  a 
tea  party,  at  which  M.  Van  Nhan, 
Editor  of  Viet-Nam  News  Seryice,  gave 
a  survey  of  the  present  conditions  in 
Viet  Nam.  repudiating  the  widespread 
accusations  that  his  country  was  a 
Communist  republic. 


Mctnorial  Meeting 'for  Quaid-i-Azam 

The  High  Commissioner  for  Pakistan. 
Mr.  Ibrahim  Rahimtoola,  presided  over 
a  densely-packed  memorial  meeting  for 
Quaid-i-Azam,  Mohammed  Ali  Jiimah. 
the  late  Governor-General  for  Pakistan. 
Amongst  the  many  distinguished 
speakers  were  Sir  M.  Zafrullah  Khan, 
Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan,  who  said 
that  Pakistan  was  a  living  memorial  to 
Mr.  Jinnah,  and  Mr.  Philip  Noel- 
Baker,  Secretary  of  State  for  Common¬ 
wealth  Relations,  who,  expressing 
Britain’s  sympathy  to  Pakistan,  ended 
with  the  words :  “  Mr.  Jinnah  lived  for 
his  people.  May  his  people  live  for 


the  work  that  he  began.”  Other 
speakers  included  the  Afghan  Ambas¬ 
sador,  who  spoke  in  Urdu,  Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence,  the  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  New  Zealand,  and  many 
others. 


R.  S.  Man!  Leaves  London 

Mr.  R.  S.  Mani.  Deputy  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  India  in  London,  has  left 
that  position  to  become  Joint  Secretary 
at  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  in 
New  Delhi.  During  his  15  years  with 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  Mr.  Mani  has 
distinguished  himself  in  many  im¬ 
portant  positions  and  has  represented 
his  country  at  several  major  interna¬ 
tional  conferences.  His  London  period 
of  office  has  been  an  outstanding 
success,  and  there  have  been  many  ex¬ 
pressions  of  genuine  regret  at  his  de¬ 
parture.  At  a  dinner  party  in  his 
honour,  Mr.  Mani  was  praised  by 
representatives  of  the  Indian  com¬ 
munity  in  London,  who  stressed  his 
character,  genuine  politeness  and  a 
helpfulness  which  made  him  the  ideal 
civil  servant.  A  glowing  tribute  was 
also  paid  to  him  by  his  Private  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  K.  Darashah,  in  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Mani’s  attitude  towards  his 
subordinates,  which  had  earned  him  the 
greatest  respect  and  devotion  on  their 
part.  All  the  speakers,  who  also  in¬ 
cluded  the  representative  of  the  Indian 
Workers*  Movement  and  a  great 
number  of  personal  friends,  praised  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Mani,  who  had  helped 
her  husband  in  an  admirable  manner. 
Mrs.  P.  G.  Bhagat,  speaking  for  the 
ladies  of  India  House,  expressed  their 
deep  regret  at  Mrs.  Mani’s  departure. 
Their  “first  lady”  would  be  greatly 
missed,  as  her  charming  personality 
could  not  easily  be  replaced.  Mr.  .S. 
Kabadi.  who  was  responsible  for 
organising  the  party,  then  thanked  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mani  for  the  help  they  had 
given  Indian  journalists  in  London. 


Royal  India  and  Pakistan  Society 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
India  and  Pakistan  Society,  members 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 


the  Society’s  activities  during  the  past 
year.  Twenty-eight  functions  were 
held,  including  lectures  on  the  fine  arts, 
folklore  and  Uterature,  as  well  as  film 
displays,  Indian  dances,  exhibitions, 
concerts  and  receptions.  The  most 
notable  feature  of  the  exhibition  pro¬ 
gramme  was  a  display  of  the  examples 
of  contemporary  Indian  art.  The 
Society  is  undoubtedly  doing  invalu¬ 
able  work  for  the  propagation  of  Indian 
culture  in  Britain,  and  one  hopes  that 
this  is  being  fully  appreciated  in  respon¬ 
sible  circles  in  India. 


Britisli  CouocU  Visitors 

Mr.  Kushal  Utam  Singh,  teacher  at 
king  Edward  VII  School,  Taii»ng, 
Malaya,  arrived  in  Britain  for  a  visit 
under  the  ausfMces  of  the  British  Coun¬ 
cil.  He  is  mainly  interested  in  art  and 
sculpture  and  will  visit  art  ^lleries  to 
collect  material  for  lectures  in  Malaya. 
His  other  interests  include  English 
literature,  youth  movements,  scouting 
(he  is  a  &outmaster)  and  sport. 

Another  visitor  from  Malaya,  an 
official  of  the  Malayan  Co-operative 
Society,  Mr.  T.  Sivaprigasam,  will 
study  the  co-operative  movement  in 
this  country.  He  is  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  a  proposal  for  a  Malayan 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  to 
fulfil  the  demand  for  consumers’  stores 
in  his  own  country.  Mr.  Sivaprigasam 
joined  the  Malayan  Government  ser¬ 
vice  in  1911  and  served  in  both  wars, 
organising  a  Medical  Unit  in  1914  and 
commanding  a  Unit  of  the  Medical 
Auxiliary  Service  in  1941. 

Two  leading  Chinese  geologists 
are  now  in  Britain  for  a  three  months’ 
visit  as  the  guests  of  the  British  Coun¬ 
cil.  They  are  Dr.  Sun  Yua-Chu, 
Director  of  the  Geological  Department 
of  the  National  University  of  Peiping, 
and  Dr.  Huang  Te-kan,  Chief  Geologist 
of  the  National  Geological  Survey  of 
China.'  Dr.  Sxm,  who  is  at  present  pre¬ 
paring  a  comparative  study  on  the 
stratigraphy  of  China  with  that  of 
Europe  and  the  U.S.A..  will  make  a 
study  of  Devonian  strati^phy,  while 
Dr.  Huang  is  visiting  universities  and 
museums  and  also  the  Scottish  High¬ 
lands. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Official  Languages  in  India 

There  are  now  three  official  languages  in  most  Indian 
universities,  the  federal,  the  regional  and  the  English 

language.  The  confusion  this  entails  has  not  been  lessened 
by  the  latest  memorandum  of  the  Indian  Government 
requesting  universities  to  replace  English  as  the  medium 
of  instruction  “  by  gradual  stages  ”  and  adopt  the  regional 
language  instead.  Meanwhile  English  is  still  to  be  a 

compulsory  subject  in  higher  classes,  and  a  new  test  in 

the  federal  language  is  to  be  compulsory  in  the  first  degree 
course,  though  without  prejudice  to  the  result.  India 
still  awaits  the  decision  of  its  Constituent  Assembly  as 
to  the  script  of  the  federal  language. 

Asian  Olympics 

One  result  of  the  Olympiad  in  London  is  a  plan  for 

the  revival  of  the  inter-Asian  athletics.  It  is  intended 
to  form  an  Asian  Amateur  Athletic  Federation  and  to 
hold  Asian  Games  every  four  years.  Membership  is  open 
to  all  Asian  countries,  12  of  which  have  already  agreed 
to  participate.  Secretary-General  of  the  proposed  Federa¬ 
tion  is  Gunson  Hoh  of  China  who  is  to  call  the  first  full 

meeting  of  the  organisation  in  New  Delhi  on  February 
13th,  1949,  which  will  decide  the  place  for  the  1950 
Asian  Olympics.  Both  China  and  the  Philippines  have 
been  suggested  as  possible  choices. 

Historical  Records 

Delhi  University  will  be  he  host  of  archivists,  his¬ 
torians  and  bibliophiles  from  all  over  the  world  when  the 
Indian  Historical  Research  Commission  holds  its  Silver 
Jubilee  in  December.  Pandit  Nehru  is  expected  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  the  proceedings.  On  that  occasion  the  Commission 

will  organise  an  exhibition  of  documents,  paintings,  sculp¬ 
tures,  coins,  photographs  and  other  objects  reflecting 
different  phases  of  India’s  history  and  culture.  One  entire 
section  will  be  devoted  to  photographs  illustrating  Indian 
folk -culture  and  aboriginal  life,  and  another  will  illustrate 
various  methods  of  preservation  and  reconditioning  of 
manuscripts.  The  Commission  will  also  organise  a  show 
or  documentary  films  illustrating  different  phases  of  Indian 
life  and  culture. 

I 

East  Bmgal  Scheme 

A  £4  million  hydro-electric  and  flood  control  project 
to  harness  the  Kamafuli  river  at  Chittagong  is  to  be  taken 
up  by  Eastern  Pakistan. 

It  tentatively  provides  for  the  construction  of  two 
dams,  one  at  Barkal,  about  80  miles  up-stream  from 
Chittagong,  and  the  other  at  Subalong,  further  down¬ 
stream,  developing  about  40,000  kilowatt  of  power.  The 
scheme  is  designed  to  increase  the  scope  of  river  transport, 
while  assisting  the  development  of  Chittagong  port,  the 

largest  port  in  Eastern  Pakistan. 

Power  to  be  developed  under  the  project  will  sustain 

large-scale  industrial  enterprises. 

Indoaesian-Indian  Film  Exchange 

As  the  result  of  an  agreement  made  for  the  exchange 

of  films  between  the  Indonesian  Republic  and  India,  the 


first  Indian  films  were  recently  screened  in  Jocja.  After  a 

season  in  the  capital,  these  films  will  be  widely  distributed 

throughout  Republican  territory.  An  Indonesian  docu¬ 
mentary  film,  produced  by  the  Republican  Mir  stry  of 
Information,  has  been  sent  to  India  for  exhibitioT  there. 
It  shows  the  development  of  the  Republic  fr^m  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  on  17th  August,  1945.  to- 
the  present  day. 

Chinese  Mourns  for  Mecca 

200  Chinese  Moslems,  mostly  from  the  north-western 
provinces  of  Sinkiang,  Kansu  and  Sikang,  w  il  leave- 
shortly  for  Mecca,  the  holy  city  of  Islam,  for  the  annual 
Hadj.  The  Hadj  falls  between  the  ninth  and  twelfth 
months  of  the  Islamic  calendar  and  is  marked  by  a  month¬ 
long  fast.  In  China  it  begins  on  the  third  day  of  the 

sixth  moon  of  the  lunar  calendar  and  ends  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  seventh  moon.  Those  making  the  trip  will 
travel  via  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Singapore  and  thence  to- 
Mecca.  Last  year,  40  Chinese  Moslems  attended  the 
Hadj.  An  official  of  the  Chinese  Islamic  Association, 

which  is  headed  by  General  Pai  Chung-hsi,  reports  that 

more  than  2,000  people  have  applied  for  permission  to 
join  the  pilgrimage,  half  of  the  applications  coming  from 
Sinkiang  province. 

There  are  more  than  50,000,000  Moslems  in  China 
to-day,  most  of  whom  are  found  in  the  north-west.  The 
100,000  or  more  living  in  Nanking  conduct  their  worship- 
ill  the  30  mosques  scattered  throughout  the  capital.  The 
vast  majority  are  members  of  the  Chinese  Islamic  Associa-^ 
tion,  which  was  org£(nised  in  1938  in  Chengchow,  Honan 
province.  The  organisation  maintains  at  present  39  branch. 

offices. 

New  Rice  Varieties  in  Soviet  Asia 

Uzbek  scientists  are  experimenting  with  over  2,500* 
varieties  of  rice  and  have  already  raised  over- 1,000  cross¬ 
breeds,  some  of  them  frost-resistant  which  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  sow  the  rice  early  and  harvest  it  in  July.  Farms- 
in  Uzbekistan,  Kazakhstan  and  other  Central  Asian 
Republics  are  now  cultivating  a  new  variety  which  ripens- 
in  75  or  80  days — faster  than  any  other  known  variety. 
In  the  weather  conditions  prevailing  in  Central  Asia  it 
will  be  sown  in  June,  after  a  fast-ripening  crop  has  been 
harvested.  Of  great  value  is  a  special  variety  of  rice  which 
does  not  need  to  be  completely  under  water. 

100  Billioo  Units  of  Penicillin  Daily 

India  will  be  able  to  manufacture  100  billion  units 
of  penicillin  per  day  when  the  necessary  machinery,  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  Rs.  10  million,  arrives  in  India,  said  Major- 
General  S.  S.  Sokhey,  Director  of  the  Haflekine  Institute, 

Bombay,  who  has  just  returned  after  a  three  months’  tour 

of  Europe  and  .the  U.S.A.  The  Government  of  India, 
he  said,  was  also  making  arrangements  for  mass  produc¬ 
tion  of  anti-malarial  drugs  in  India.  Gen.  Sokhey 
represented  India  at  the  recent  session  of  the  World  Health 

Organisation  in  Geneva. 
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Bask  Ed  jcation  Experimefit 

Six  thousand  boys  and  girls  who  wculd  have  had  no 

chance  of  education  are  learning  to  read  and  write  under 
the  compulsory  free  basic  education  scheme  introduced  in 
rural  areas  in  Delhi  on  1st  July  this  year.  So  far,  45 
new  schools  have  been  opened,  and  more  are  being 

planned  while  more  teachers— men  and  women— are  under 
training.  The  basic  education  experiment  in  Delhi  is 

intended  to  serve  as  a  model  for  other  Provinces. .  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plan,  in  the  first  year  children  between  six  and 
seven  in  rural  areas  of  the  Province  will  be  given  free 
and  compulsory  primary  educaion.  The  scheme  will  then 
be  applied  to  successive  age  groups  so  that  in  eight  years’ 
time  all  children  between  six  and  fourteen  will  ob*ain 

compulsory  and  free  education.  To  wipe  out  ill  teraoy, 
detailed  schemes  of  social  education,  with  a  target  of  50 
per  cent,  literacy  within  three  years,  are  being  worked 
out  by  Provincial  and  State  Governments.  To  carry  out 
this  campaign,  mobilisation  of  all  the  resources  of  the 

country  will  be  necessary,  perhaps  even  conscription  of 

students.  Government  servants  and  other  educated  per¬ 
sonnel.  Radio,  films  and  open-air  theatres  will  p.ay  an 
important  part  in  the  literaev  drive. 

Korea’s  Prime  Minister  . 

General  Lee  Bum  Suk,  who  was  elected  Prime  Miris-  • 

ter  of  Korea  by  a  vote  of  110  to  84  in  the  Nat'.0''al 

Assembly,  is  49  years  old  and  has  a  high  reputation  as 
an  able  and  incorruptible  administrator  with  no  party 
affiliations.  A  graduate  of  Un-nam  Military  Academy  in 
China,  he  participated  in  Korea’s  independence  movement 
in  1919  and  became  Director  of 'Military  Affairs  in  the 
Kcrean  Govemment-in-exHe.  He  trained  a  Korean  guert 
riiia  army  of  35,000  men  in  Manchuria  and  led  them 

against  Japan  during  the  Chinese-Japanese  war.  The  U.S. 
Army  Government  has  now  handed  over  control  to  the 
Korean  authorities,  and  Gen.  John  R.  Hodge,  Commandet 

of  the  U.S.  troops  in  Korea,  has  been  consequently  re^ 
called.  The  American  forc«  will  remain  in  Korea  for 
the  time  being  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Korean 
Government. 

Hyderabad  Evacuation 

Prior  to  the  inyasion  of  Hyderabad,  arrangements  were 
completed  for  the  evacuation  of  such  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  Canadian,  Australian  and  American  nation^s 
residing  in  the  State  who  wished  to  leave.  With  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Indian  and  Hyderabad  Governments,  .138 
persons  were  flown  by  B.OA.C.  in  eight  flights  from 
Hakimpet  to  Madras.  It  is  known  that  some  others  pro¬ 
ceeded  out  of  the  State  by  train  and  other  means. 

Worid  Federal  Govemment 

A  highly  successful  conference  of  the  World  Move¬ 
ment  for  World  Federal  Govemment  took  place  at  Luxem¬ 
bourg  at  the  beginning  of  September.  Nearly  400  delegates 
representing  over  50  different  federal  organisations  from 

22  countries  issued  a  Declaration  of  Luxembourg  which 

contains  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  movement.  Dele¬ 
gates  included  representatives  from  India.  Pakistan.  China 
and  Ceylon.  The  World  Movement  elected  Sir  John  Boyd 
Orr.  former  chairman  of  the  U.N.  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organisation  as  its  president. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE 


Richer  by  Asia  by  Edmund  Taylor  {Seeker  and  Warburg,  I6i.). 
The  Lord  Comes  by  Robert  Payne  {Heinemann,  lOr.  6rf.). 

Hindu  Kinship  by  K.  M.  Kapadia  {Popular  Book  Depot,  Bombay, 
Rs.  15). 

WITH  the  development  of  a  great  variety  of  sciencei, 
books  tend  to  become  more  and  more  specialised. 
A  mind  like  that  of  the  author  of  the  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  seems  very  much  a  thing  of  the  past.  We 
are  too  conscious  of  the  gaps  between  various  subjects  of 
study,  to  slip  as  he  did  from  medicine  to  magic,  from 
geological  legend  to  astrology.  Yet  in  the  impact  of 
'  remote  peoples  on  each  other,  it  is  still  possible  for  a 
situation  to  arise  in  which  the  mind  struggles  with  so 
many  strange  things  at  once  that  the  specialisation  of  a 
lifetime  is  reduced  to  insignificance;  and  a  book  written  oat 
of  such  a  situation  can  be  most  variously  packed. 

RICHER  BY  ASIA  was  written  by  ^mund  Taylor 
as  a  result  of  his  stay  in  India  during  the  war  as  an  officer 
of  the  American  Army.  It  is  at  once  a  study  of  homesidc- 
ness,  and  an  application  to  extremely  intractable  material 
of  psychological  categories  which  are  still  the  subject  of 
controversy  among  the  psychological  pundits.  It  is  also  a 
treatise  on  Indian  politics,  society,  and  religion,  with  an 
analysis  thrown  in.  occasionally,  of  individual  specimoB 
of  Indian  character  which  happened  to  come  his  way. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  prodigal  of  his  confidences,  and  an  endearing 
quality  of  his  writing  is  his  readiness  to  give  himself  away. 
He  describes  in  some  detail  the  nature  of  his  certainty,  on 
going  to  India,  that  he  would  be  able,  to  understand  it 
Not  only  was  he  an  experienced  journalist,  but  he  went 
equipped  with  a  theory,  according  to  which  every  human 
being  has,  somewhere  tucked  away,  an  ability  to  enter 
into  the  experience  of  every  other.  When  he  got  to  India 
this  confidence  received  a  check,  but  not  for  long. 
Presently  there  came  to  him  a  crowd  of  new  certainties 
and  explanations  and  hopes.  His  world  jneture  was 
refined  and  enlarged  and  enriched,  but  it  was  stiH 
curiously,  the  same  world  {Mcture.  'Fhere  is  a  delightfnl 
Alice  in  Wonderland  quality  about  all  this,  to  be  explained, 
perhaps,  by  Mr.  Taylor’s  quaint  use  of  psychological  terms. 
He  manages  to  brihg  within  the  bounds  of  a  rather  fussy 
exactness  of  phrase  quite  astonishing  generalisations.  In 
his  attempt  to  understand  India  Mr.  Taylor  was  hampered, 
no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  he  lived  within  the  rather 
isolated  community  that  the  American  Army  fashioned  for 
itself  in  New  Delhi.  Experience  did  come  to  him  in  small 
waves  and  big  waves,  in  spite  of  the  barriers,  but  as  he 
never,  apparently,  did  anytlmg  to  overcome  these  barriers, 
he  remained  unaware  of  the  distortions  they  inevitably 
created.  In  spite  of  this  RICHER  BY  ASIA  is  an  honest 
book,  and  few  people  could  have  struggled  harder  than 
the  author  describes  himself  as  doing,  constantly,  to  over¬ 
come  delusion  of  many  kinds.  Moreover,  he  has  provided 
— for  people  of  his  own  country  who  are  curious  about 
such  things — a  vivid  account  of  a  great  deal  that  happens. 
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FAR  EAST 


or  seems  to  happen,  in  India.  And  he  has  achieved  for 
liimself  a  slightly  modified  version  of  the  ideal  of  progress 
with  which  he  started. 

THE  LORD  COMES  by  Robert  Payne  could  hardly 
be  more  different  in  atmosphere.  It  is  a  highly  ima^native 
wision  of  the  life  of  the  Buddha.  Each  person’s  idea  of 
my  historical  figure  is  so  much  a  matter  of  personal  taste 
md  cast  of  mind,  that  the  writing  of  historical  romance 
oust  always  be  a  very  tricky  •business.  Mr.  Payne’s  book 
is  vividly  and  sensitively  imagined  with  a  great  deal  of 
lyrical  quality  in  the  style.  It  is,  perhaps,  overcharged 
with  the  sense  of  things  that  are  sweet  and  nostalgic,  or 
iercely  harsh,  which  produces  a  slightly  unreal  atmosphere 
laniniscent  at  once  of  Oscar  Wilde’s  Salome  and  some 
ofW.  B.  Yeats  most  twilit  writings.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  personality  of  Buddha  has  captured  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  author,  and  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  be 
moved  by  his  portrayal.  The  main  problem  of  the  story, 
aiturally,  is  to  explain  how  Buddha  came  to  turn  from 
worldly  to  sixritual  preoccupations.  Mr.  Payne  has 
avoided  the  mistake  of  making  this  change  too  dramatic, 
but  in  representing  the  Buddha’s  life  as  a  struggle  between 
love  and  non-attachment,  is  he,  perhaps,  being  too  roman¬ 
tic?  Was  it  not  more  an  effort  to  understand  all  things, 
including  the  nature  of  love,  rather  than  a  flight  from 
love  to  austerity? 

HINDU  KINSHIP  is  a  scholarly  work  by  K.  M. 
Kapadia  which  traces  as  far  back  as  possible  the  origins 
of  the  Hindu  social  structure.  The  author  consistently 
refrains  from  any  sort  of  comment  or  criticism  of  this 
vastly  complicate  system  of  law  and  usage  by  which 
society  in  India  preserved  its  identity.  The  book  is,  there¬ 
fore,  likely  to  be  of  more  interest  to  the  student  than  the 
flidinary  reader.  It  does  serve,  however,  to  remind  one 
of  the  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  Hindu  religion  is 
extremely  individualistic  and  anarchistic,  Hindu  social 
custom  has  been  almost  tribal  in  its  self-preservative  aim 
and  its  rigidity. 

SHUSHEILA  LAL. 


No  Peace  For  Asia  by  Harold  R.  Isaacs  (The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  |3.50). 

New  Cycle  in  Asia.  Selected  Documents  on  Major  International 
Developments  in  the  Far  East,  1943-47,  edited  by  Harold  R. 
Isaacs  {The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  J3). 

Mr.  Harold  Isaacs,  author  of  THE  CHINESE 
REVOLUTION,  that  classic  history  of  the  1925-27  events 
in  China,  has  added  to  his  reputation  not  merely  as  an 
historian  of  contemporary  Far  Eastern  affairs  and  a  clear¬ 
headed  guide  through  the  maze  of  conflicting  interests  in 
that  disputed  area  of  the  globe,  but  as  a  man  with  a 
mission  and  a  message,  with  convictions  and  the  courage 
of  them.  In  NO  PEACE  FOR  ASIA  he  gives  us  not  only 
fine  reportage  and  a  well-docmnented  survey  of  post-war 
events,  but  also  a  brilliantly  written,  devastating  criticism, 
substantiated  in  every  detail,  of  the  policies  pursued  by 


the  victor  powers,  and  an  unforgettably  moving  account 
of  the  struggles  of  the  Asiatic  peoples  for  political  free¬ 
dom  and  economic  security. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  hardly  appeal  to  those  who 
shape  the  destinies  of  the  world.  The  author  Is  too  much 
a  partisan  of  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
he  aims  his  blows  too  shrewdly  at  those  in  the  seats  of 
the  mighty,  and  there  is  behind  them  too  much  weight 

of  indisputable  evidence.  But  for  all  who  begin  to  realise, 
however  dimly,  that  the  system  of  empire  received  in  the 
last  catastrophe  its  final  trial  and  last  judgment,  and  that 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  is  delay^  only  by  methods 
not  to  be  defended  by  justice  or  common  human  decency 
— for  all  those,  Mr.  Isaacs’s  book  will  come  as  a  strong 
wind  dispersing  the  smoke  screen  of  official  diplomatic 
hypocrisy,  laying  bare  the  naked,  sickening  truth. 

A  pitilessly  revealing  searchlight  is  here  thrown  on 
the  post-war  colonial  policies  of  England,  Russia,  America, 
France,  Holland,  and  Japan.  The  blatant  disparity  between 
words  of  freedom  and  deeds  of  enslavement  is  so  sharply 
exposed  that  even  the  most  bare-faced  apologist  of 
reaction,  confronted  with  such  chapter  and  verse,  might 
well  stand  silent  and  abashed.  The  stake  of  these  tragic 
little  far-off  wars  of  aggression  is  the  fabulous,  incalculable 
wealth  of  Asia,  but  cutting  across  the  tangle  of  imperial 
interests  is  the  fevered  jockeying  of  the  two  world  collossi 
— the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R. — for  positions  of  strategic 
military  value.*  This  deep  and  bitter  antagonism  over¬ 
shadows  the  whole  of  Asia  with  a  gfoom  heavier  than 
that  which  broods  over  Europe.  Already  in  China  there 
is  the  roll  of  thunder  and  the  lightning  of  the  storm  that 
threatens  to  deluge  the  world. 

Mr.  Isaacs  makes  a  powerful  and  passionate  plea  for 
a  new  way  that  shall  separate  itself  by  180  degrees  from 
all  outworn,  demonstrably  rotten  and  useless  methods  of 
solving  a  problem  that  is  basic  not  only  for  Asia  but  for 
the  entire  world.  Without  such  an  approach  it  is  .  clear 
that  a  new  global  catastrophe  cannot  be  averted.  And 
should  -atomic  conflict  ‘destroy  civilisation,  Asia  will 
assuredly  shake  herself  free  from  domination,  in  which 
case  it  may  well  be  that  a  new  civilisation  will  there  be 
created,  wWle  Europe  sinks  back  into  barbarism.  No  sane 
person  can  fail  to  hope  that  the  new  road  will  be  found 
in  time  and  that  the  peoples  of  Asia  will  be  united  in 
equal  partnership  and  fellowship  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

By  its  victory  over  Japan,  the  United  States  has 
become  the  dominant  military  power  in  the  Pacific  basin. 
Confronting  the  U.S.A.  as  the  only  other  power  apparently 
cai^ble  of  contending  for  mastery  is  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
China  is  the  stage  upon  which  takes  place  the  rehearsal 
of  the  coming  drama.  The  old  colonial  possessions  of 
Britain,  France  and  Holland,  slip  from  their  hands  as  the 
national  aspirations  of  the  Southern  Asiatic  peoples  reach 
new  heights  of  struggle.  Such  is  the  new  cycle  of  Asia, 
and  this  book  .presents  part  of  the  documentary  record 
of  the  immense  transition  now  taking  place.  NEW 
CYCLE  IN  ASIA  is  a  selection  of  the  major  declarations, 
reports,  treaties,  and  agreements,  relating  to  this  situation, 
together  with  notes  of  places,  dates  and  circumstances  and 
background  information.  A  very  necessary  work  for 
students  of  contemporary  Far  Eastern  affairs. 

HUGO  DEWAR. 
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Guest  of  an  Emperor  by  Martin  Weedon  {Arthur  Barker,  lOi.  6d.). 
All  About  Mr.  Hatterr  by  G.  V.  Desani  {Aldor,  9j.  bdX 
Goat  to  Kali  by  Cecilia  Leslie  {Cassell,  lOs.  6d.). 

TIiere  and  Then  by  Christine  Weston  {Collins,  Is.  6d.). 

They  Fly  SoCth  by  Chun-Chcn  Yeh  {Sylvan  Press,  9s.  6d.). 


To  the  mounting  pile  of  literature  dealing  with  the 
war  in  the  Far  East,  those  who  were  in  the  Japanese  prison 


to  his  village.  The  warmth  and  harmony  of  Mr.  Chun- 
Chan  Yeh’s  writing  cannot  help  but  make  THEY  FLY 
SOUTH  an  admirable  novel.  It  is  a  pity  that  the,  fairy, 
tale  atmosphere  of  unreality  becomes  so  monotonous,  that 
the  characters  are  so  little  changed  by  events;  factors  which 
finally  leave  the  reader  rather  unsatisfied  at  the  end. 

NEIL  STEWART. 


camps  have  made  no  mean  contribution.  As  works  of  ^  ^cassell,  is.  bd.). 

reportage  and  as  historical  documents,  Rohan  Rivett  s 

Behind  Bamboo  and  Agnes  Keith’s  brilliant  Three  Came  For  the  two  hundred  odd  members  or  ex-members  of 
Home  will  be  long  remembered.  GUEST  OF  AN  the  China  Convoy  of  the  Friends  Ambulance  Unit  it  is 
EMPEROR  by  Martin  Weedon,  the  diary  of  a  regular  doubtful  whether  time  will  show  any  other  experience  rich 
officer’s  internment  in  Japan  after  his  capture  in  Hong  in  as  many  memories  as  that  which  was  pass^  in  Chin*. 
Kong,  has  more  of  historical  than  of  literary  interest.  But  how  many  of  us  can  recapture  as  we  should  like  the 
Though  Mr.  Weedon  has  neither  the  psychological  insight  colour  and  the  smells  and  the  exasperations  of  that  life? 
of  Mrs.  Keith,  nor  the  bitter,  polemical  pen  of  Mr.  Rivett,  David  Morris  in  CHINA  CHANGED  MY  MIND  has 
he  has  set  down  a  plain  and  honest  story  without  any  succeeded,  and  earns  our  envious  regard.  The  whole  of 
frills  to  it.  He  tells  the  usual  tale  of  brutality  and  neglect,  his  two  years  in  China  were  spent  in  the  ^ckwoods  driving 
but  adds  some  interesting  sidelights  on  the  Japanese  people,  a  charcoal  truck  up  and  down  “  the  Chinese  road  ...  as 
It  is,  for  instance,  a  curious  fact  that  whenever  the  twisting  and  beautiful  and  bewildering  as  Chinese  cali- 
prisoners  went  out  on  working  parties,  they  were  always  graphy  compared  with  the  different  beauty  of  the  strai^t 
sure  of  friendly  treatment  from  the  factory  and  dock-  Roman  road,  and  the  straight  Roman  alphabet:  as  in¬ 
workers — even  when  the  Allied  bombers  were  paying  ■  spired  and  mad  and  pc^tical  as  the  Roman  road  is 
nightly  visits.  Careful  editing  might  have  made  this  book  practical,  sensible  and  grim-purposed.” 
more  attractive  to  the  general  public.  As  a  sympathetic  stranger,  he  senses  the  poetry  and 

ALL  ABOUT  MR.  HATTERR  by  G.  V.  Desani.  an  yet  retains  that  pracfical  Western  turn  of  mind  which 
Indian  journalist,  is  an  entirely  remarkable  novel  the  in-  appreciates  all  the  better  “ffie  emotion  of  the  sunset  in 
credibly  complex  plot  of  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  the  tranqmlity  of  appetite  satisfied.”  But  this  is  more  than 
prdcis.  It  starts  at  a  high  level  of  enthusiasm  and  humour  a  distillation  of  sights  and  sounds.  All  the  time  the  writer 
and  continues  at  a  bone-shaking  pace  for  240  pages.  Any-  is  wrestling  with  the  frustrations  and  ^radoxes  presented 
one  who  wants  an  exciting  a'temoon  could  not  do  better  in  part  by  China  itself,  and  in  part  by  Ws  membership  there 
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of  a  unit  of  pacifists  woricing  in  a  country  which  never 
quite  understood  the  ideas  they  hold.  Fortunately.  Mr. 
Morris  is  sympathetic  as  well  as  penetrating.  Few  writers 
can  have  dealt  so  fairly  with  the  dark  as  well  as  with  the 
bright  side  of  Chinese  life.  Perhaps  he  could  have  tem¬ 
per^  his  justice  with  a  little  more  mercy — for  examine 
in  his  descriptions  of  the  missionaries,  though  they  have 
had  so  many  tributes  that  a  little  criticism  may  be  salutory. 
But  he  is  best  when  he  returns  to  his  descriptions  of  the 
pimple  events  and  emotions  of  his  own  life,  trucking  medi¬ 
cal  supplies  in  his  beloved  charcoal  burners. 

And  yet,  in  the  end.  in  spite  of  his  obvious  joy  in  the 
work  he  was  doing,  and  in  the  country  itself,  he  had  to 
tear  himself  away;  he  found  the  paradoxes  too  hard  to 
reconcile,  and  he  flew  back  over  the  Hump  to  join  the 
Anny  in  Calcutta  in  1944.  So  this  book  is  in  part  a 
reluctant  farewell.  But  like  the  lover  writing  of  his  erst¬ 
while  love,  it  is  difficult  to  break  the  bond  completely. 
Even  renunciation  is  tinged  with  a  caress. 

TONY  GIBSON. 

The  Sahibs  by  Hilton  Brown  (William  Hodge,  15j.). 

In  his  anthology  THE  SAHIBS,  Hilton  Brown  has 
done  a  valuable  service  to  history  by  selecting  from  the 
memoirs,  letters,  books  and  records  written  of  many 
generations  of  English  people  in  India,  just  those  quota¬ 
tions  which  reveal  most  vividly  the  life,  social  customs 
and  experience  of  a  race  of  bangs  now  almost  extincL 
The  latour  of  sifting  must  have  ^n  immense,  and  not 
many  of  the  Sahibs  had  as  delicate  and  pointed  a  pen  as 
Emily  Eden,  or  as  robust  a  humour  as  Mrs.  Paiices.  This 
lady  wrote  on  March  18th,  1835: 

“  My  dear  Colonel  Gardner,  seeing  how  ill  I  was, 
said,  ‘  You  will  never  recover,  my  child,  in  the  outer  house; 
I  will  give  you  a  room  in  the  inner  one,  and  put  you  under 
the  care  of  the  begam  (CoL  G’s  Mohammedan  wife);  there 
you  will  soon  recover.’  He  took  me  over  to  the  zenana; 
the  begam  received  me  very  kindly,  and  appointed  four  of 
her  slaves  to  attend  upon  me,  and  aid  my  own  women. 
They  put  me  immediately  into  a  stealhn-bath,  shampooed, 
mulled  and  half  boiled  me;  cracked  every  joint  after  the 
most  approved  fashion,  took  me  out,  laid  me  on  a  golden¬ 
footed  1^,  gave  me  sherbet  to  drink,  shampooed  me  to 
sleep,  and  by  the  time  the  shooting  party  returned  from 
the  Gunga,  I  had  perfectly  recovered  and  was  able  to 
enter  into  all  the  amusement  of  seeing  a  Hindustanee 
wedding.” 

That  was  written  in  1835.  Later  the  Sahibs  were 
less  interested  in  Indian  customs  and  there  was  a  divorce¬ 
ment  of  the  two  societies  which  led  to  bitterness  and  mis¬ 
understandings  which  were  tragic  in  their  result:  there 
is  no  need  to  labour  the  point  here.  But  Indians  had 
their  own  last  words  on  racial  relations.  Olive  Douglas 
writes  in  1913: 

’’Coming  home  we  uw.a  man  cooking  his  dinner  on 
a  little  charcoal  fire,  and  as  I  passed  he  threw  the  contents 
of  the  pot  away.  Surprised,  I  asked  why.  ’  Because,’  I 
was  told,  ’  your  shadow  fell  on  it  and  defiled  it’  ” 

The  most  autocratic  pro-consul  could  have  no  answer  to 
that! 

The  extracts  from  th?  Consultation  Book  of  the  East 
India  Company  and  from  17th  century  writers  reveal  a 
life  of  strict  discipline  among  a  small  company  of  traders 
who  felt  few  and  alien  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  ix>werfal 
Oriental-  society.  Here  is  an  excerpt  from  the  **  Orders 
made  by  the  Agent  and  Councell  for  Affairs  of  the  Honble 
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East  India  Company  upon  the  Coast  of  Chormondell  and 
.in  the  Bay  of  l^ngale  (for  advancing  the  Glory  of  God, 
upholding  the  honour  of  the  English  Nation  and  the  Pre¬ 
venting  of  Disorders),  to  be  observed  by  all  persons 
employed  in  the  said  Honble  Company’s  &rvice,”  dated 
1675,  “  1st.  Whosoever  shall  remaine  out  of  the  House 
all  night  (without  licence  from  the  Chief)  or  be  found 
absent  at  the  time  of  shutting  the  gates  after  nine  at  night 
(with  a  reasonable  excuse)  shall  pay  ten  Rs.  to  the  use 
of  the  Poore,  or  sett  one  whole  day  publickly  in  the 
stocks.” 

And  here  is  another  record  of  disciplinary  action  from 
the  Consultation  Book  of  Monday,  June  5th,  1682: 
“  Thomas  Burrett,  having  most  impiously  in  his  cups  drank 
a  health  to  the  Devil,  the  Agent  and  Council  have  thought 
fit  (in  regard  this  crime  is  so  notorious,  and  of  so  black  a 
dye)  to  order  him  to  run  the  Gantlope,  and  to  remain  in 
prison  until  an  opportunity  of  ships  presents  to  send  him 
away  from  hence  to  be  an  example,  and  to  deter  others 
from  committing  crimes  so  hellishly  wicked.” 

The  first  Englishwomen  to  set  foot  in  India  were 
sent  out  in  1670  by  the  Directors  of  the  Company  as 
possible  wives  for  some  of  the  writers.  Talboys  Wheeler 
writes:  “They  were  carried  over  the  surf  (at  Madras- 
patanam)  with  many  displays  of  gallantry,  and  finally 
landed  in  safety  upon  the  beach  in  front  of  Fort  St.  George. 

.  .  .  There  is  nothing  further  about  them  in  the  Records, 
saving  that  some  years  aftewards,  two  of  them  still  re¬ 
main^  immarried,  and  were  living  in  the  Fort  on  a  small 
allowance  granted  by  the  Company.  Thus  we  can  only 
infer  that  the  connubial  speculation  had  failed.” 

Many  other  “coimubial  speculations”  were  to  -fail 
too  during  the  time  the  Sahibs  reigned  in  India,  but  on 
the  other  hand  how  many  sj^sters  arriving  for  the  “  cold 
weather”  found  themselves  gallant  husbands  among  the 
soldiers  and  the  civil  servants  and  later  from  among  the 
“  bc/.-\vallahs  ”  and  planters.  And  with  the  Mem-sahibs 
came  the  English  Church,  the  gymkhana,  the  balls  and 
the  dinner  parties  and  amateur  ^eatricals,  the  curiously 
formal  social  life  as  much  like  life  “  at  home  ”  as  possible 
in  an  altogether  different  climate  and  among  hosts  of  alien 
people  to  whom  the  country  really  belonged. 

Running  through  the  pages  of  this  book,  where  there 
is  so  much  to  smile  at,  there  is  genuine  pathos  and  courage. 
In  spite  of  the  fortunes  n^ade,  in  spite  of  the  swagger  of 
the  nabobs  and  the  flirtations  of  the  Mem-sahibs,  in  the 
community  as  a  whole  there  was  comradeship,  generosity, 
loyalty  and  bravery  in  the  face  of  discomfort,  disease, 
loneliness  and  sudden  death.  There  was  too,  the  shadow 
of  separation  always  hanging  over  husband,  wife  and 
children.  Warren  Hastings- writes  to  his  wife  on  Sunday 
evening,  January  11th,  1784: 

“  My  beloved  wife  ...  I  left  you  yesterday  morning; 
I  followed  your  ship  with  my  eyes  till  I  could  no  longer 
see  it,  and  passed  a  most  Wretched  Day  with  a  Heart 
swollen  with  Affliction  ...  I  regret  that  I  ever  agreed  to 
your  leaving  me.  O  My  Marian  I  am  wretched;  and  I 
shall  make  you  so  when  you  read  this.  Yet  I  must  let 
it  go.  I  love  you  more  by  far  than  Life,  for  I  would  not 
live  but  in  the  Hope  of  being  once  more  united  to  you.” 

There  is  much,  too,  of  sickness.  Ovington  (1690) 
writes,  “The  Ck>mmon  EMstemper  that  destroys  the  most 
in  India,  is  Feavers,  which  the  Europeans  with  difficulty 
escape,  especially  if  they  have  boild  up  their  sf^t  by 


splemn  Repast.  .  .  .”  The  cure  for  some  of  these  distem¬ 
pers,  according  to  this  writer,  was  “  a  red-hot  iron  clapt  to 
the  Heel  of  him  that  is  sick,  so  close  that  it  renders  him 
uneasie  by  its  nearness,  whereby  it  leaves  a  Scar  behind  it” 

Other,  and  later,  remedies  were  less  drastic,  but. still 
read  somewhat  strangely  to  our  ears.  Hickey  wrote  in 
1790:  “Sir  John  Royds  was  indebted  to  claret  for  his 
very  unexpected  recovery;  during  the  last  week  of  the 
disease  they  poufed  down  his  throat  from  three  to  four 
bottles  of  that  generous  beverage  every  four-and-twenty 
hours,  and  with  extraordinary  effect.”  (Sic!) 

The  English  cemeteries  tell  their  sad  tale  of  victims 
of  sudden  illness  who  were  less  fortunate,  most  (ff  them 
young.  Lady  West  wrote  in  1828:  “Here  people  die  one 
day  and  are  buried  the  next.  Their  furniture  sold  the 
third,  and  they  are  forgotten  the  fourth.  ...  Oh  Lord 
preserve  my  husband  to  me.”  Both  she  and  her  husband 
were  to  die  of  fever  within  the  next  few  years. 

But  in  sfHte  of  all,  exile,  separation,  climate,  disease 
and  sudden  death,  the  spell  of  India  fell  on  the  Sahi^ 
and  never  left  them  when  at  last  they  retired  and  came 
“  home.”  Some  stayed  in  India  for  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
settling  down  in  Kashmir  or  one  of  the  cool  hill  stations. 
But  the  majority  pined  for  it  in  the  stiff  drawing-rooms 
of  Cheltenlum  and  Eastbourne.  “I  have  my  hours  of 
longing  for  the  land  of  the  lotus,  with  its  subtle  scents, 
its  impenetrable  solitudes,  and  its  unfathomable  peoples,” 
wrote  one  Sahib  on  his  return.  And  a  Mem-s^ib:  "I 
am  going  home  to  my  own  people.  .  .  .  And  the  queer 
thing  is,  I  can’t  feel  glad.  I  am  so  home-sick  for  India.” 

And  which  of  us  who  has  lived  there  is  not  homesick 

too? 

WINIFRED  HOLMES. 

Oriental  Art  {Quarterly,  Summer,  1948,  lOs.i. 

This  handsome  new  quarterly  will  appeal  to  all 
connoisseurs  and  collectors  of  every  branch  of  Oriental 
Art,  ranking  with  The  Studio  and  The  Cemnoisseur.  It’s 
main  value  is  to  relate  one  branch  of  Oriental  Art  with 
another,  a  policy  which  is  apparent  in  the  first  number. 
The  Editor,  Dr.  William  Cohn,  writing  on  the  recent 
Exhibition  of  Indian  Art  in  London  compares  the  latter 
with  Chinese  Art  and  the  Chinese  Exhibition  which  was 
held  some  years  ago,  also  at  Burlington  House. 

“  Indian  art  is,  perhaps,  the  least  suitable  for  the 
purpose  of  an  exhibition,  whereas  Chinese  definitely  calls 
for  display.  In  India,  sculpture  is  the  root  of  all  artistic 
'  activity,  a  religious  sculpture  inseparably  welded  together 
with  architecture  and,  therefore,  in  many  cases  immovable 
.  .  .  Chinese  architecture.  .  .  reveals  a  quite  different  spirit; 
it  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  types,  mainly  demarcation 
of  space,  although  often  very  impressive  in  its  rhythm  and 
dignity.  .  .  .  But  the  interiors  of  the  temples  and  of  the 
house,  the  focus  of  Chinese  life,  are  full  of  works  of  art 
of  every  description — of  paintings  and  sculptures,  of  bronzes 
and  porcelain  vessels,  of  lacquers,  textiles  and  so  on.  These 
are  mostly  easily  movable  objects  which  can  be  included 
in  the  collections  of  amateurs  and  museums.  .  .  .” 

India  and  China  share  the  honours  of  this  first  num¬ 
ber.  After  Dr.  Cohn’s  article,  there  are  two  by  scholars 
on  different  aspects  of  the  same  Pala  palm-leaf  mss.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Then  come  five  articles  on  Chinese 
subjects,  of  which  Osyald  Siren’s  description  of  The 
Chinese  Garden — “A_  Work  of  Art  in  tiie  Forms  of 
Nature  “  is  the  most  interesting  to  the  ordinary  reader^ 
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THE  SHADOW  PLAY 


as  a  possible  origin  of 

THE  MASKED  PLAY 


by  H.R.H.  Prince  Dhani  (Bangkok) 


SIAMESE  draunatic  art.  with  its  sister  art  of  music,  has 
many  features  in  common  with  those  of  the  other 
Hinduised  cultures  of  South  East  Asia,,  namely 
Cambodia.  Java.  Bali  and.  of  course,  the  LaO  people,  ft 
is  obviously  Indian  in  origin  but  has  been  greatly 
<leveloped  by  Siamese  national  ideals. 

This  Indian  origin  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  its 
early  inspiration — the  story  of  Rama.  Contrary  to  the 
standard  Indian  version  that  story,  the  Ramayana.  our 
Stemese  versions  have  lost  every  religious  significance,  if 
they  ever  had  one.  Although  our  shadow  play  is  prefaced 
by  a  preliminary  invocation  to  members  of  the  Hindu 
Jbmtheon  and  also  to  the  ancient  Indian  Master  of  Drama. 
Bharata  the  seer,  thereby  recalling  the  analogy  of  the  nandi 
of  classical  Sanskrit  drama,  the  invocation  is  taken  in  Siam 
merely  as  a  salutation  to  the  Master  of  Drama  and  other 
masters,  thus  relegating  the  deities  to  a  somewhat  minor 
ide.  Even  a  human  being  is  included  in  this  invocation 
in  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  ruling  the  country.  The 
iCason  for  its  lack  of  reUgious' element  is  easy  to  detect. 

To  begin ‘with,  the  earliest  story  ctf  Rama  in  ancient 
India  itself 'was  just  a'folk  tale  and  was  included  in  the 
collection  of  the  Buddhist  birth>stories.  The  inclusicm, 
lather  than  indicating  any  connection  with  religion,  meant 
that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  fblk-tale.  It  was  based,  no 
doubt,  upon  historical  facts,  for  Rama  was  in  all 
probability  a  historical  figure  and  a  great  national  hero. 
That  original  version  mi^t  have  come  over  to  this  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  about  the  same  time  as  primitive 
Buddhism,  as  early  as  the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Mediaeval  Indian  veirskms  such  as  the  Tamil  and 
Bengali,  based  upon  the  classical  Ramayana,  came  later 
to  Java  (cf.  Baphuon,  Angkor  Wat.  etc.).  These  and  Uie 
primitive  folk-tale  combing  to  produce  what  we  have  now 
in  Siam  by  local  sources.  '  ,  ■ 

While  discussing  the  Istory  of  Rama,  I  would  like  to 
correct  a  notion  that  gencraDy  prevails  about  the  pro¬ 
venance  of  the  Siamese  versions.  They  do  not  come  from 
the  Ramayana.  for  reasons  already  stated  above.  The  only 
Siamese  version  based  upon  the  Ramyana  is  that  of  His 
hte  Majesty  King  Rama  VI  adapted  from  its  English 
translations. 

To  turn  hack  to  the  story  of  Rama  in  Siam  as  an 
inspiration  to  our  art:  one  meets  with  it  everywhere. 
Traces  of  it  abound  in  what  is  left  of  the  art  and  culture 
cf  Ayudhya  to  say  nothing  of  the  Bangkok  period.  It  is 
dte  theme  of  decoration  in  our  architecture,  sculpture, 
woodwork,  furniture  and,  of  course,  murals.  It  is  the 
main  theme  in  literature  or  rather  was.  Above  all  it 
dominated  the  theatre. 

Siamese  dramatic  art  probably  existed  from  an  early 
period  of  our  history.  Although  epigraphical  records  exist 


of  musical  performances  aS  'far  back  as  the  13th  century 
(Rama  Kamhaeng  klscriptions),  no  direct  mention  of 
dramatic  art  has  been  found  as  ycit  that  dates  beyond  the 
Palatine  Law  of  King  Boroma  Trailokanath  in  the  15th 
century.  In  this  particular  instance  mention  is  made  of  a 
ceremony  called  the  Anointment  of  Indra  (Indrabhisek) 
in  which  a  sort  of  pageant  was  celebrated  depicting  the 
Hindu  myth  of  Vishnu  churning  the  ocean  to  obtain 
ambrosia.  The  wording  of  this  law  is  so  obsolete  that  one 
does  not  quite  know  whether  the  pageant  was  meant  to  be 
an  integr^  part  of  the  ceremony  or  just  one  of  those 
celebrations  that  accompany  a  great  event.  It  seems  more 
likely  to  have  been  a  part  erf  the  ceremony.  At  any  rate 
it  is  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  anything  approaching 
a  dramatic  display  in  which  men  took  the  parts  of  celestial 
beings — gods,  demons  and  characters  out  of  the  story  of 
Rama.  Some  300  years  later.  King  Mongkut  had  a  screen 
of  gold  lacquer  made,  on  which  was  painted  this  very 
ceremony.  The  screen  is,  however,  the  handiwork  of  a 
comparatively  modem  artist  who  had  at  his  disposal 
nothing  more  to  rely  upon  than  the  interpretation  of  the 
King  himself,  who  though  a  great  scholar,  had  merely  that 
obsolete  law  as  his  sole  authority:  The  screen  still  exists 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  Audience  Hall  of  Dusit  in  the 
Grand  Palace  flanking  the  central  throne. 

The  Palatine  Law  mehtions  also  many  kinds  of  enter¬ 
tainment  in  vogue  in  the  days  of  Ayudhya.  including  the 
Nang,  or  shadow  play.  In  a  poetical  romance  c^ed 
Samudakos.  commenced  by  King  Nai^m’s  jurisconsult  Phra 
Maha  Rajagm  who,  however,  died  before  finishing  it  so 
that  the  K^  hims^  continu^  the  work  but  also  left  it 
unfinished  (both  parts  therefore  dating  from  the  later  17th 
centtiry),  there  are  definite  nations  of  the  shadow  (days. 
Its  rep^oire  then  was  not  limited  as  now  to  the  st(^  oi 
Rama.  Within  a  century  of  that  time  in  the  reign  of  “  His 
Majesty  of  the  Sublime  Um  ”  otherwise  King  Boromakos 
(1732 — 1758)  when  Ayudhya  culture  shone  out  for  the  last 
time  in  a  particularly  brilliant  evening  bloom  before  the 
night  set  in  to  put  an  end  to  the  capital’s  existence, 
dramatic  art  seemed  to  have  reached  its  zenith.  Besides 
shadow  plays,  there  were  marionettes  and  ballets  of  aU 
sorts.  The  lakon  and  the  khon  (dance-drama  and  masked 
'  play)  were  kiK)wn  to  have  existed  for  certain  n  this  period. 
New  texts  for  the  dance-dramas  sprang  into  existence 
which  became  sources  of  inspiration  for  the  revival  of  art 
and  culture  in  the  reign  of  King  Rama  I  of  the  Bangkok 
dynasty. 

To  sum  up  then.  Siamese  dramatic  art  in  the  Ayudlyra 
period  is  known  to  have  existed  first  in  the  form  of  a  Court 
pageant — greatly  resembling  the  modem  masked  play— 4n 
the  15th  century,  but  did  not  seem  to  hqve  been  considered 
as  a  regular  entertainment.  The  shadow  play  was  in 
existence  at  least  from  about  the  same  time,  and  was 
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certainly  a  regular  entertainment  at  the  time  of  King  Narai 
in  the  late  17th  century.  The  dance-drama  and  the  masked 
play  are  not  mention^  earlier  than  the  later  18th  though 
they  might  have  existed  prior  to  that  It  .must  be  always 
borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  Ayudhya  literature 
existed  only  in  MSS.  and  most  of  that  was  lost  in  the 
sack  of  the  capital  in  1767. 

THE  SHADOW  PLAY. 

The  Nang  or  shadow  play  was  revived  in  Bangkt^. 
As  it  exists  in  our  times,  it  is  invariably  based  upon  the 
story  of  Rama,  the  ancient  Indian  hero.  Its  book  is  mostly 
written  in  a  metre  (Qianda)  called  the  chabang  and  is 
known  as  the  Kampak,  that  is,  recitatives.  The  existing 
recitatives  do  not  form  a  whole  «itity.  They  survive  in 
fragments  of  diffo-ent  ages,  the  oldest  ^ting  from  the  days 
ctf  Ayudhya.  In  this  type  of  entertainment,  the  sto^  is 
told  by  a  chorus  to  the  accompaniment  of  an  exhibition  of 
hide-figures  on  a  screen  of  thin  white  cloth.  The  screen  is 
erected  in  the  open.  Starting  in  the  late  afternoon,  it  was 
invariably  prefab  by  a  series  of  long  invocations.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  old  days  coloured  fi^es,  cut  out  of 
buffalo  hide,  were  often  exhibited  at  tlm  juncture  before 
dusk  in  short  “curtain-raisers”  portraying  such  episodes 
as  the  Pursuit  ol  Mdchala,  a  dance  of  the  seasons. 
Another  prelimiiuu^  that  always  accompanied,  or  rather 
preceded,  the  regular  show  was  a  fight  between  the  white 
and  the  black  monkey,  in  which  a  seer  would  intervene. 
This  is  known  as  the  “Early  evening  episode  of  the 
Monkeys.”  thus  indicating  the  time  of  ^y  in  which  it  is 
performed. 

Darkness  has  fallen  and  fires  would  now  be  lit  on 
heaps  of  torches  (m  the  other  side  of  the  screen  and  the 
main  story  begun.  We  now  see  the  exhibitors  entering 
heart  and  soul  into  the  performance  by  dancing  with  the 
figures  and  keeping  up  the  regular  movements  with  their 
bodies  mKi  legs,  the  h^s  being  unavailable  on  account  of 
their  holding  the  figures. 

The  shi^ow  ^y  has  almost  gone  out  of  existence. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  already  ceased  to  be  a  popular  entertain¬ 
ment.  being  retained  merely  as  a  part  the  formal 
cremation  celebraticms  oi  the  aristocracy.  It  was  too  slow 
for  Ae  popular  taste. 

THE  MASKED  PLAY. 

What,  then,  was  the  reason  for  the  decline  oi  its  one¬ 
time  popidarity?  In  my  opinion  it  was  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  dramatic  appeal  of  the  shadow  play  was  super¬ 
seded  by  the  development  from  it  of  other  forms  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  such  as  the  masked  play  or  khan.  The  masked 


play  exists  in  various  forms,  such  as  the  “  khon  before  the 
screen.”  “  the  khon  with  seating  on  a  pole,”  the  standard 
** khon  with  a  painted  curtain"  at  the  back  of  the  stage 
which  by  the  way  is  not  separated  from  the  audience  by 
another  curtain,  and  finally  the  “  khon  on  a  modem  stage  ” 
of  the  western  type,  only  introduced  some  30  years  ago 
by  His  late  Majesty  King  Rama  VI. 

The  first  variety.  “  Ae  khon  before  a  screen,”  was,  of 
course,  the  immediate  stage  of  transition  from  the  shadow 
play,  retaining  as  it  does  the  screen  of  the  nang.  Although 
this  fact  has  not  been  generally  accepted,  it  seems  to  be 
obviously  so  for  the  following  reasons.  The  presence  of 
the  screen  is  an  indicaticm  of  the  transition;  the  side-loiy 
movements  of  the  masked  players  is  also  an  indicatkn 
of  a  former  attempt  to  represent  the  hide  figures  by  mean 
of  human  beings  who  thus  try  to  show  their  profile  rather 
than  their  full  faces;  the  bo^  of  the  “  khim  before  t^ 
screen  ”  vcas  just  the  identical  Kampak  of  the  shadow  i^y 
in  use  before  the  composition  of  the  Ramakien  of  1798 
King  Rama  I. 

This  speculation  has  been  confirmed  by  the  analogy 
of  Java.  According  to  an  authority  on  the  Javanese  dance 
(R.  M.  Soeripno,  Javanese  Classical  Dances.  London 
Geographic(d  Magazine.  Vol.  XIX,  Sept,  1946),  the  dance 
dramas  are  derived  from  plays  with  puppets  silhouetted 
against  the  screen,  called  Wayang  poerva  or  Wayang  kodk. 
Wayang  iP'tans  shadows,  and  the  fadt  that  the  play  with 
human  beings  is  called  waymg,  namely  Wayang  Wong, 
indicates  clearly  that  the  play  with  silhouettes  is  the 
original  form.  This  is  further  shown  not  only  by  the  mask¬ 
like  lack  of  expression  in  the  dancers’  faces  but  also  by 
their  poses,  since  they  always  try  to  imitate  the  carved 
leather  puppets  oi  the  shadow  i^y  and  to  move  in  two 
dimension^  directions.”  This  Javanese  analogy  fits  to 
the  letter  what  I  have  been  trying  to  prove. 

The  “  masked  play  before  the  screen  ”  was  performed 
in  the  old  days  without  any  other  stage  aocessoi^  than  the 
one  used  in  the  shadow  i^y.  Its  book  was  identical,  that  is 
to  say  the  Kampak.  The  action  is  quicker  and  more  virile 
than  the  later  types  which  are  partly  based  on  the  elaborate 
dance-drama.  The  art  the  dance  of  our  BangktA  period 
owes  its  mod«m  improvements  to  King  Rama  II.  an  afl- 
round  artist  and  author,  and  to  Chao  fr  Krom  Luang 
Pitaks  Montri,  his  cousin  and  brother-in-law. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  appreciate  Siamese  classical 
dancing,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  its  principal  aim  is  to 
tdll  its  story  by  gestures  accompanied  by  music.  Every 
movement  has  a  meaning  and  a  combination  of  them,  juU 
as  a  combination  of  leitmotifs  in  the  modern  music  of  the 
West,  make  up  the  telling. 


SWEEPER  BOY 

by  Douglcu  Trim 


1HAVE  a  small- or — as  the  Americans  would  say — a 
“  kid-brother;”  I  like  that  term  “  kid-brother”;  it  has 
a  warmth  of  affection  in  it  which  is  one  of  the  most 
likeable  of  Ameritan  traits. 

tW  brother  of  mine  is  less  than  half  my  age:  but 
he  can  be  called  a  “  kid  ”  no  longer.  He  is  in  his  ’teens. 


growing  up  and — in  his  own  opirKm  and  in  common 
’teen-aged  boys  everywhere — filling  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  universe ! 

My  clearest  memories  of  him  are  at  about  the  ^ 
of  twelve.  I  was  at  home  then.  with,  amj^e  opportunit]i 
for  the’  interesting  study  of  this  growing  junior.  He  was  i 
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solemn  youngster,  too  sensitive  to  take  easily  the  rebuffs 
of  a  not  very  considerate  world.  I  think  he  had  a  passion 
for  friendship,  a  desire  to  be  more  than  liked  by  every¬ 
body,  and  if  he  did  not  get  the  response  for  which  he 
hop^  he  took  it  much  to  heart.  Moreover,  he  was  a 
silent  boy,  not  because  he  was  unintelligent,  but  because 
his  thoughts  were  a  little  too  private  to  be  exhibited — 
and  perhaps  scorned — ^by  the  unsympathetic. 

He  would  stand  and  look  at  you,  quite  silently,  for 
half  an  hour  on  end.  His  hazel  eyes  and  pale,  thin  face 
would  be  expressionless;  he  would  just  look — you  could 
not  call  it  a  stare — and  he  would  not  move  a  limb  ,or 
flicker  an  eyelid.  His  rather  scraggy  hair  and  somewhat 
prominent  teeth  made  him  look  a  bit  pathetic.  As  I 
lemember  him  he  was  a  pathetic  kind  of  bpy.  You 
would  not  notice  him;  minutes  would  go  by;  tens  of 
minutes;  he  would  still  go  on  looking;  just  looking.  I  do 
not  suppose  he  had  any  idea,  of  hypnotism,  nevertheless  his 
^ze  was  compelling.  There  came  a  time  when  you  had 
to  notice  him.  So  you  looked  up  from  book  or  paper, 
perhaps  said  only:  “Hello,  son,”  or  flashed  him  a  sn^e. 
It  was  enough.  His  mouA  Would  begin  to  curl  at  the 
comers,  his  cheeks  would  crease  and  dimple,  and.  his  eyes 
come  sdive,  golden  and  friendly.  There  was  something 
really  beautiful  in  his  otherwise  plain  face  when  it  glowed 
with  a  radiant  response. 

He  would  not  begin  to  chatter  or  become  boisterous  in 
any  way.  He  would  {M'obably  do  no  more  than  say: 
“  Hello  ”  and  walk  away.  But  the  tone  of  his  yoice  was 
one  of  gratitude  and  supreme  satisfaction;  his  thin  shoul- 
<iers  were  a  little  more  square;  his  head  a  little  higher; 
i  his  walk  more  confident  Someone  was  friendly;  some¬ 
one  noticed  him.  That  was  all  he  wanted. 

He  was  twelve  years  old  when  I  left  for  India.  His 
mouth  twisted  a  little  at  parting  and  there  was  not  much 
gold  in  his  eye.  But  all  he  said  was:  “Cheerio”  in  a 
voice  too  deep  for  his  size. 

And  then,  in  the  middle  of  India,  at  a  place  called 
Pyzabad,  1  met  a  sweeper  boy.  He  was  about  twelve 
'yean  old,  with  scraggy  hair;  dark  brown — not  hazel — 
eyes.  His  dusky  face  could  hardly  be  described  as  pale, 
but  his  teeth  undoubtedly  were  prominent. 

His  father  was  a  sweeper;  his  grandfather  was  a 
sweeper  before  that;  his  ancestors  tluough  untold  genera¬ 
tions  had  been  sweepers,  doing  the  tasks  which  would 
be  a  defilement  for  anyone  of  higher  caste. 

This  was  the  Indian  “  untouchable  ”  of  whom  I  had 
heard  so  much.  He  seemed  quite  a  normal  boy.  I  could 
see  no  difference  between  him  and  the  small  sons  of  the 
village  shoi^eepers  who  were  of  the  “Banai”  caste.  I 
could  not  even  detect  any  difference  between  him  and  the 
boys  whose  Brahmin  fathers  wore  the  triple  cdrd  across 
their  chests  as  a  mark  of  their  aristocratic  caste,  except 
that  the  small  pants — or  “  dhotties  ” — of  the  Brahmin  boys 
were  a-  shade  cleaner.  But  wait,  one  thing  was  different : 
the  Brahmin  boys  did  not  spend  the  daylight  hours  of 
every  day  in  cleaning  the  camp  lavatory.  Apart  from  this 
fact — that  one  little  boy  worked  while  the  o^ers  played — 
there  was  no  obvious  difference  at  all. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  a  sweeper  boy — a  .little,  pre¬ 
destined  pariah — an  outcast  in  his  own  land,  has  any 
sense  of  social  injustice;  any  craving  to  be  accepted  by 
other  little  boys  and  girls;  any  wonder  as  to  why  he  should 
be  branded  and  segregated  because  he  has  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  bom.  I  cannot  tell  what  goes  on  in  the 
head  of  such  a  boy.  I  can  onl/  say  that  all  his  feelings 
and  sensibilities  appeared  to  be  of  quite  the  average  kind. 

He  would  run  errands  for  me.  1  would  ruffle  his 
hair  and  give  him  a  slap  to  speed  him  on  his  way.  But 
he  had  a  very  disconcerting  ^bit:  he  would  stand  and 
look  at  you,  quite  silently;  for  half  an  hour  on  end.  He 
was,  1  remember,  rathef  pathetic;  he  was  a  pathetic  kind 
of  lx)y.  And  at  list  you  had  to  notice  him;  to  give  him 
a  smile.  A  smile  was  enough.  His  mouth  would  curl 
and  widen  into  an  enormous,  toothy  grin,  and  he  became 
a  personality.  There  was  something  really  beautiful  about 
his  satisfaction.  He  would  go  back  to  his  tmpleasant  task, 
and  there  was  something  jaunty  in  the  way  he  walked  and 
the  way  he  carried  his  head. 


And  then  one  day  he  returned  from  an  errand  and 
I  was  busy  writing.  Absent  mindedly  I  took  the  cigarettes 
and  the  change  and  never  even  looked  up.  Half  an  hour 
or  more  went  by.  Then  I  heard  a  slight  movement  by  the 
door,  and  tum^  in  time  tq  see  the  sweeper  boy  disap¬ 
pearing  round  the  comer.  Even  a  sweeper  boy  cannot 
stand  and  look  for  ever.  There  was  something  about  the 
droop  of  his  shoulders  which  told  me  that  all  was  not 
well.  I  went  after  him.  He  was  off  the  verandah  now, 
out  in  the  harsh,  white  sun.  He  was  hurrying,  almost 
running,  and  once  be  stumbled.  He  looked  very  small  in 
the  immensity  of  the  glaring  day.  I  called  to  him,  and 
called  again;  his  head  went  down  and  he  hurried  faster. 
It  was  hot  running  in  the  sun,  but  I  had  to  do  it.  I  caught 
up  with  him  and  took  him  by  the  shoulder.  He  tried  to 
pull  himself  away,  and  kept  Us  face  averted. 

“  Here  you  are,  son,”  I  said.  “  Baksheesh !  ”  and 
slid  two  annas  into  his  hand. 

Two  annas  is  only  twopence,  but  it  was  more  than  a 
day’s  pay  for  lavatory  cleamng.  He  hardly  noticed  it  and 
kept  his  face  still  Udden.  I  took  hold  of  Us  tousled  head 
and  turned  him  towards  me.  Two  mnnels  of  tears 
glistened  on  Us  dusky  face.  My  knowledge  of  Hindustani 
was  scanty,  but  I  knew  two  words  which  seemed  to  suit 
the  occasion.  “Tik  hca,  son?  Tik  hoi?  ”  (It  is  all  right?) 
And  I  smiled. 

He  looked  at  my  face.  I  do  not  quite  know  what 
he  saw  there;  perhaps  the  reflection  of  Us  own  tears. 
But  his  mouth  curled  and  broke  into  a  huge,  toothy  grin. 

As  I  went  away  I  looked  back.  He  was  going  towards 
the  camp  lavatory,  but  he  could  not  have  looked  more 
{deased  had  he  b^n  mounting  the  steps  of  Buckingham 
Palace. 

I  cannot  help  tUnking  of  him.  He  is  going  on  and 
growing  up  and  has  quite  a  while  to  live.  He  may  like 
being  a  sweeper  and  an  “untouchable.”  But  I  wish  he 
did  not  look  so  much  like  my  kid-brother. 
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OLD  DAYS  UP  THE  YANGTZE 

by  W.  Stark  Toller,  CM.G.,  O.B.E. 


My  first  journey  to  Chungking  was  in  1909.  The  first 
thousand  miles,  from  Shanghai  to  Ichang.  was  made 
in  the  normal  way  by  steamer  through  the  rich  paddy 
plains,  but  on  one’s  arrival  at  Ichang  the  totally  different 
character  that  the  river  assumes  in  the  next  stage  of  the 
voyage  at  once  made  itself  manifest.  A  mountain  wall 
towered  ahead,  seemingly  forming  a  total  barrier  to  further 
progress  by  the  river  and  making  evident  the  difficulties 
that  were  to  be  encountered.  No  more  of  the  dead  level 
paddy  plains,  but  precipitous  gorges;  no  more  of  the  gentle 

current,  but  instead  fierce  rapids;  no  more  mud-  and  sand-' 
banks,  but  a  river  strewn  with  jagged  rocks,  so  that  many 

years  of  effort  were  needed  before  the  problem  of  its 
navigation  by  steamers  was  solved. 

It  had  not  been  solved  when  I  went  up  in  1909,  so  I 

had  to  hire  a  houseboat  for  the  journey,  and  this  was  my 
home  for  the  twenty-five  days  taken  on  the  way  to 

Chungking. 

The  houseboat  that  I  hired  was  a  solidly  built,  flat- 
bottomed,  square-bowed  vessel  about  forty  feet  long  and 

six  or  seven  feet  wide.  Its  hold  was  divided  by  bulkheads 
into  four  or  five  compartments  so  that  when  (there  was 

little  “  if  ”  about  it)  the  boat  struck  a  rock  and  sprung 
a  leak,  the  flooding  would  be  confined  to  one  or  two  com¬ 
partments  and  the  risk  of  sinking  minimised.  The  whole 
fore  part,  covering  about  one-third  of  the  total  length,  was 

open:  this  was  the  crew’s  quarters,  over  this  an  awning 
of  matting  was  spread  by  night  and  here  they  slept;  here 

also  they  fed  by  day;  and 'here  they  worked  the  gigantic 
sweeps  that  lay  parallel  to  the  side  of  thp  vessel  and 
propelled  it  with  a  screw-like  action. 

The  crew  of  my  houseboat  consisted  of  twenty-five  or 

thirty  men  and  boys  whose  principal  task  was  to  tow  the 

vessel  on  its  350-mile  journey.  The  towline  was  made  of 
plaited  bamboo  strips,  very  strong  and  sufficiently  pliable. 
The  bamboo  towing  line  was  fastened  to  a  beam  on  the 
boat  and  then  passed  through  a  tackle  on  the  mast  (I 

believe  “  topping  lift  ”  is  the  technical  expression)  by  means 
of  which  it  could  be  raised  when  necessary  to  pass  over 

obstructive  rocks.  Its  total  length  was  anything  up  to  half 
a  mile,  and  it  often  happened  that  the  coolies  (“  trackers.” 
as  they  were  generally  called)  would  be  right  out  of  sight 
round  a  point,  so  orders  were  transmitted  to  them  by 

means  of  a  drum— so  many  beats  for  a  long,  strong  pull, 
another  signal  for  easing  off,  and  a  particularly  urgent  one 
bidding  them  cast  off  without  delay.  The  need  for  this 
might  arise  when  rounding  some  rocky  point  Where  there 
was  a  strong  current:  the  trackers  would  be  lying  down 
on  the  rope  almost  on  all-fours  while  the  couple  of  men 
left  on  the  boat  clawing  away  at  the  rocks  with  their  long 


bamboo  boathooks  to  secure  a  hold  from  which  the  boat 
could  edge  on  another  foot  or  so  to  the  next  hold.  A  slip 
of  the  boathook  and  the  boat  would  get  the  full  weight 
'of  the  current  and  be  carried  away  and,  unless  they 
promptly  obeyed  the  “  cast-off  ”  signal,  the  trackers  would 
be  dragged  off  the  path  into  the  stream,  perhaps  hurtling 
down  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  of  cliff  on  the  way.  So  even 
such  a  minute  detail  as  the  manner  in  which  the  trackers 
handled  the  towline  called  for  a  special  device  evolved  as 
the  result  of  centuries  of  experience.  They  obviously  could 
not  hold  the  bamboo  cable  in  their  han^;  they  attached 

themselves  to  it  with  a  kind  of  harness— stout  cloth  sling 
over  the  shoulder  and  a  cord  for  attaching  sling  to  cable. 
To  tie  the  one  to  the  other  would  mean  delay  in  detaching 
it  in  an  emergency,  so  at  the  end  of  the  cord  was  a  small 
weight  made  of  a  dozen  cash  (the  small  Chinese  copper 
coin  with  a  central  hole).  The  cord  was  hitched  to  the 

cable  by  the  weight;  so  long  as  there  was  a  strain  on  it,  it 
gripped  tight;  the  relaxing  of  the  strain  automatically 

loosened  it  so  that  it  could  be  jerked  off. 

I  found  the  trackers  a  very  cheerful,  lighthearted 
crowd,  in  spite  of  the  arduous  and  dangerous  nature  of 

their  work.  Tracking  on  the  Upper  Yangtze  had  its  own 

dangers  in  addition  to  those  arising  from  exposure  to  the 

elements,  and  numbers  of  trackers  lost  their  lives  every 
year.  The  towing  path  was  often  barely  discernible  as 
such,  and  was  more  of  a  goat  track  where  the  trackers 
had  to  scramble  from  rock  to  rock.  In  many  places  I 

found  it  almost  impossible  to  make  my  way  empty-handsd; 

in  some  places  I  was  frankly  afraid  to  venture;  yet  these 

men  and  boys  took  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  towing  a 
heavy  junk  all  the  time,  although  a  single  false  step  might 
mean  a  fall  of  a  couple  of  hundred  feet.  It  was  a  hard 
life  that  these  trackers  led.  toiling  like  animals  in  precarious- 
situations  and  often  in  broiling  heat  for  the  merest  pittance. 

They  were  as  a  rule  spared  working  in  heavy  rain,  which 

might  make  the  path  dangerous  even  by  their  standards 
and  might  also  render  navigation  difficult;  wind,  too, 
generally  meant  a  holiday  for  them.  The  trackers’  costume 
was,  for  working  puiposes,  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  often 

to  less  than  that;  in  particular  there  was  one  member  of 
the  crew  who  always  went  about  in  puris  naturalibus:  his 

special  job  was  to  plunge  into  the  water  at  a  moment’s 
notice  to  take  a  line  ashore,  to  free  it  from  a  snag,  or  for 
any  other  emergency  that  might  arise;  for  this  he  got  $1 
(or,  say,  2s.)  extra  for  the  voyage. 

The  boat  having  been  hired  and  made  ready  for 

European  habitation,  stores  laid  in  and  ffnancial  prepara¬ 
tions  made,  I  was  ready  to  set  off,  but  before  we  did  so 
the  junkmaster  had  to  have  his  little  ceremony  to  ensure 
a  prosperous  voyage.  Red  papers  were  stuck  on  the  boat 
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vith  inscriptions  such  as  “A  following  wind  all  the  way  ” 
(this  wish  was  not  fulfilled)  or  “A  peaceful  voyage 
incense  sticks  were  lighted  at  the  bow  and  before  the  house¬ 
hold  deity;  crackers  were  fired  to  scare  away  any  malign 
influences;  and  a  chicken  was  killed  and  his  blood  smeared 
on  the  bows  and  feathers  stuck  on  it.  Then  we  started  off, 
but  our  first  stage  only  took  us  across  the  river  to  a 
celebrated  temple. 

The  next  day  we  started  off  in  earnest,  and  almost 
immediately  found  an  apparently  .dead  wall  of  rock  facing 
us.  As  we  approached,  a  narrow  fissure  opened  up  and 
we  entered  the  first  of  the  gorges,  and  from  then  on  for  the 
next  110  miles  we  were  making  our  way  through  the 
barrier  mountain  range  by  a  succession  of  rocky  chasms 
(the  actual  total  length  of  the  five  principal  gorges  is  51 
miles). 

The  gorges  in  general  are  about  250 — 350  yards  wide, 
though  sometimes  they  narrow  down  to  150  yards,  with 
Steep,  rocky  sides  rising  hundreds  of  feet.  Some  of  them 

are  real  beauty  spots,  with  the  limestone  cliffs  festooned 

with  greenery :  this  applies  in  particular  to  one  bearing  the 
unpoetical  name  of  “  Ox  Liver  and  Horse’s  Lung  Gorge.” 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  rock  formation  at 
its  entrance  which  resembles  these  organs,  but  I  was  never 
able  to  see  the  likeness.  Here  and  there  in  the  rock  slopes 

there  may  be  a  pocket  handkerchief  of  soil,  and  as  surely 

as  there  is  room  to  do  so,  a  hardworking  peasant  will  have 
built  a  shack  and  laid  out  a  microscopic  farm;  the  last 
time  I  sailed  up  the  gorges  (in  1930)  it  was  early  spring 
and  all  these  little  patches  were  white  with  the  opium 

poppy. 


Until  I  had  seen  the  gorges,  some  of  the  scenes 
depicted  in  Chinese  landscapes  seemed  to  me  incredible 
except  as  manifestations  of  the  artist’s  imagination,  but  the 
most  daring  effort  of  this  kind  could  be  paraded  among  the 

colossal  fantasies  of  rock  structure  on  the  Upper  Yangtze. 

History  and  pre-history,  too,  are  bound  up  in  them;  the 

whole  country  is  redolent  with  the  struggles  of  the  “  Three 
Kingdoms,”  in  the  third  century  A.D.  At  one  place  one 
is  shown  the  fastenings  of  a  boom  which  was  then  laid 
across  the  river;  at  another  there  is  a  sheer  cliff  some 
€00  feet  high,  up  which  a  general  led  his  troops — feat 

surpassing  that  of  General  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  for  the 
Chinese  general  had  to  make  his  own  pathway,  cutting 

holes  in  the  cliff  and  inserting  beams  to  form  a  ladder :  the 
square-cut  holes  are  visible  all  the  way  up  the  face  of  the 
cliff. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  not  the  gorges  that  are 

the  greatest  peril  to  navigation:  it  is  the  rapids  that  are 

most  to  be  dreaded.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  average  fall  of  the  river  from  Chungking  to  Ichang 
is  1.4  feet  per  mile.  Rapids  are  to  be  found  in  scores 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  Upper  Yangtze  (a  Chinese 

guide  book  enumerates  over  a  thousand  of  them)  and  their 
navigation  caUs  for  expert  knowledge.  Their  general 
characteristic  is  a  sudden  harrowing  of  the  channel  by  an 
outcrop  or  a  bank  oi  detritus,  which  piles  up  the  water  so 
that  there  is  often  a  visible  difference  in  level  between 
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the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  rapid.  As  though  chafing 
at  the  obstruction,  the  river  pours  down,  “like  a  horse 
unbroken.”  in  a  seething  cataract,  tossing  its  tawny  mane 
in  miniature  breakers,  dashing  against  outstanding  rocks 
and  boiling  over  submerged  ones.  The  current  may  run 
to  ten  knots  or  more,  and  any  error  in  navigation  probably 
leads  to,  disaster,  I  found  the  downward  passage  of  one 
of  these  rapids  particularly  awe-inspiring.  This  was  in  the 
low-water  season,  when  this  particular  rapid  was  at  its 
worst,  and  the  passage  was  considered  so  difficult  that  we 
had  to  take  on  a  si^ial  local  pilot  for  it.  My  crew 
insisted  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  village  were  in 
the  iiabit  of  heaving  huge  rocks  into  the  stream  so  that 
junkmasters  could  never  be  certain .  of  the  course  and 
would  always  be  dependent  on  local  help.  The  feat 
seemed  to  be  a  physical  impossibility,  nor  did  it  swm 
likely  that  any  human  agency  could  make  things  worse 
than  they  were  naturally.  The  descent  was  five  or  ten 
minutes  of  unadulterated  thrill.  We  hurtled  down  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  with  the  crew  pulling  their  hardest 
at  the  side  sweeps  to  keep  steerage  way,  and  two  or  three 

men  on  the  big  bow  sweep.  Raging  billows  around  us, 
and  ugly  rocks  in  our  path,  to  dash  against  which  would 
mean  instant  disaster,  but  the  pilot  with  unerring  judgment 
knew  to  a  split  second  when  to  swerve  and  bring  us  safely 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

It  was,  though,  on  the  upward  journey  that  I  made 

my  first' acquaintance  with  the  big  rapids.  The  struggle 
with  nhem  might  begin  the  night  before :  if  there  were 
several  junks  waiting  to  go  up,  there  would  be  a  lot  of 
jockeying  for  position  with  the  inevitable  criticism  of  rivals’ 
birth  and  parentage,  the  dispute  sometimes  running  so 

high  that  a  junkmaster  would  cut  his  rivars  towline  and 
let  him  drift  downstream.  Our  crew  of  a  couple  of  dozen 

was  designed  only  for  normal  navigation,  so  for  the  big 
effort  involved  in  ascending  the  rapid  we  had  to  enlist 
fifty  or  sixty  extra  hands,  and  even  so  it  was  a  hard 
Struggle.  The  junk  would  hug  as  closely  as  possible  the 

rocky  spit  forming  the  rapid,  and  edge  forward  inch  by 
inch,  the  trackers  straining  on  the  line  and  the  boat  hands 

clawing  their  way  with  h^thooks  or  pushing  along  with 
the  iron-spiked  butts.  An  hour  might  be  spent  in  working 
the  boat  round  one  point  and  then,  with  the  snapping  of 
a  towline,  the  boat  would  be  caught  in  the  current  and 
swept  away.  If  ohe  were  lucky,  a  day’s  work  would  be 

lost,  but  the  misfortune  might  extend  to  the  total  loss  of 

the  boat. 

The  rapids  are  numbered  by  scores,  each  one  calling 
for  individual  knowledge.  Not  only  so,  but  every  foot 

the  river  rises  or  falls  alters  the  navigation;  some  rapids 
exist  only  at  high  water,  while  others,  that  are  a  serious 

menace  in  low  water,  are  blotted  out  when  the  river  rises, 
and  the  junkmaster  had  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  these  features  and  vagaries:  their  skill  was  amazing 
and  their  knowledge — the  accumulation  of  generations  of 
life-long  experience— seemed  to  be  almost  instinct. 

But  too  much  stress  on  the  grim  gorges,  turbulent 
rapids,  and  other  dangers  may  paint  a  false  picture  of  the 
Upper  Yangtze  as  a  whole:  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
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distance  between  Ichang  and  Chungking  it  is  running  on 
the  fringe  of  one  of  China’s  most  fertile  and  popidous 
areas.  It  passes  a  series  of  busy  towns  and  numerous 
villages  and  farmhouses.  These  last,  with  their  timbered 
and  whitewashed  walls,  often  have  quite  an  English 
appearance,  looking  very  picturesque  in  their  setting  of 
frait  trees,  and  this  part  of  the  river  can  be  delightful  when 
one  is  sailing  up  a  quiet  reach  on  a  sunny  day  in  spring. 

All  along  the  river,  wherever  there  was  a  quiet  back¬ 
water,  the  chances  were  that  one  would  see  a  fisherman 
meth(xlically  lowering  and  raising  his  square  dip  net  Just 
above  Ichang.  a  much  more  unusual  form  of  fishing  was 
carried  on — by  means  of  tame  otters,  which  were  trained 
to  plunge  into  the  water  and  bring  up  the  fish  in  their 
mouths.  Another  minor  industry  that  was  carried  on  in 
low  water  was  gold  washing:  men  laboriously  sluiced  the 
shingle  over  sieves  and  picked  out  any  microscopic  grains 
of  gold  that  might  reveal  themselves.  It  was  not  a  fortune¬ 
making  job.  and  a  man  was  lucky  if  he  earned  enough  to 
keep  Umself.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that,  if  gold 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Yangtze  two  thousand  miles  from 
its  source,  there  must  be  a  large  deposit  somewhere  on  its 


PAST  V.  PRESENT 


by  Edwin 


INCREDIBLE  though  it  may  seem,  many  of  the  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Zone  are  still  inhabited  %  natives  who 
have  little  or  no  idea  of  the  habits  of  civili^tion.  Living 
in  comparative  solitude,  rarely  visited  by  strangers,  they 
are  much  the  same  to-day  as  they  were  hundreds  of  years 
ago.  and  when  the  past  comes  into  contact  with  the  present 
it  generally  results  in  a  series  of  amusing  incidents. 

Few  islands  are  more  behind  the  times  than  the  island 
of  Takopia.  six  hundred  or  so  miles  north-west  of  the  Fijis. 
Here  the  islanders  have  progressed  in  twp  respects  only 
since  they  were  discovered  in  the  early  1600$ — they  now 
possess  a  priest  and  doctor,  and  have  changed  from  pagans 
to  Christians.  But.  apart  from  this,  they  are  like  people 
from  another  world  or  out  of  the  pages  of  a  history  book, 
as  the  crew  of  a  supply  ship  found  when  they  visited  the 
place  some  time  back. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  pastimes  as  far  as  these 
rather  fierce-looking  natives  were  concerned,  was  having 
water  played  on  them  from  a  hose.  They  appeared  to 
revel  in  this,  and  kept  on  asking  for  more.  As  it  happened, 
their  enthusiasm  proved  quite  useful,  as  they  were  only  too 
pleased  to  be  allowed  to  wash  and  scrub  the  decks,  which 
was  viewed  with  great  delight  by  certain  members  of  the 
crew — mostly  those  who  generally  had  to  do  the  job. 

Even  the  stokers  were  helped.  One  stoker  seen 
polishing  some  of  the  brightwork  was  quickly  joined  by  a 
crowd  of  islanders,  who  helped  him  get  Uirou^  it  in  record 


course;  the  fact  of -the  existence  of  gold  is  illustrated  in 
one  of  the  names  for  the  Upper  Yangtze— Chinsha  Chiang. 
or  River  of  Golden  Sand.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  the  Chinese  name  for  the  Irrawaddy  is  Ta  Chin-sha 
Chiang,  or  Great  Golden  Sand  River,  and  that  on  its  banks 
gold-washing  is  carried  on  in  the  same  way. 

I  found  it  very  fascinating  on  the  houseboat  journey 
to  Chungking  to  reflect  that  if  I  had  been  makmg  the 
journey  a  thousand  years  earlier  1  should  have  been  doing 
so  in  exactly  the*  same  way.  and  that  my  boat  and  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  it  would  probably  have  been  identical. 
I  'myself  and  my  belongings  ^ing  the  only  novel  feature. 
I  should  have,  perhaps,  b^n  all  the  more  impressed  with 
these  considerations  had  I  known  that  in  less  than  six 
months’  time  the  Upper  Yangtze  would  at  last  have 
effectively  been  opened  to  navigation  by  merchant  steamers. 

By  way  of  contrast,  my  last  journey  from  Ichang  to 
Chunking  was  made  in  1938  by  seaplane.  We  took 
nearly  four  hours  and  some  of  the  passengers  were  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  slowness.  I  could  not  help  recalling  my 
first  journey,  when  it  took  me  twenty-five  days. 


IN  THE  .  PACIFIC 


C.  Voller 


time.  So  used  were  the  natives  to  the  heat  that  they  were 
able  to  stand  on  the  hot  plates  in  their  bare  feet. 

Another  thing  they  enjoyed  was  shaving.  Most  of 
them  had  never  seen  a  razor  before  and  were  intensely 
interested  in  the  white  man’s  hobby,  so  much  so  that  they 
insisted  on  being  allowed  to  shave  themselves.  As  most 
of  them  possessed  plenty  of  hair  this  proved  to  be  a 
dangerous  practice.  Native  after  native  cut  himself  aU. 
over  his  face,  until  a  patent  “  stop  that  cut  ”  traveller  could 
have  sold  all  his  wares  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  To 
prevent  the  natives  slitting  their  throats,  the  razors  were 
finally  commandeered.  What  happened  to  growths  which 
were  only  half  trimmed  can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

An  interesting  point  about  their  hair  Is  that'  k  was 
dyed — blonde.  T^  amazing  thing  was  that  there  was  no 
trace  of  dye.  none  of  those  streaks  which  the  ladies  are 
so  careful  to  cover,  but  the  hair  looked  just  as  if  nature 
had  really  intended  it  that  way.  The  dye  was  supposed 
to  be  obtained  from  certain  special  roots  on  the  island,  but, 
as  far  as  is  known,  none  of  the  crew  took  any  away  for 
their  lady  friends. 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  incident  of  all.  however, 
was  caused  by  a  sailor  removing  his  false  teeth.  That  was- 
regarded  as  miraculous.  A  man  taking  the  teeth  out  of 
his  mouth  and  then  putting’  them  back  again!  llie  natives 
didn’t  know  what  to  make  of  it.  lin  fact,  so  great  did  the 
sailor’s  fame  become  that  villagers  came  from  all  over  the 
place  to  see  repeat  performances. 
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ECONOMIC 

SECTION 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  TEA 

from  our  Calcutta  Correspondent 

IN  1947,  after  a  lapse  of  five  years,  the  tea  markets 
reopened  in  Calcutta  and  Colombo.  Except  for  the 
U.K.  Ministry  of  Food  purchases,  the  Block  Purchase 
Scheme  was  terminated  from  the  beginning  of  that  year, 
and  tea  was  again  sold  in  the  public  auction  rooms,  with 
lepresentatives  of  all  consuming  countries  bidding  against 
one  another  for  supplies  cohsiderably  below  total  require¬ 
ments.  The  over-all  shortage  arises  from  the  virtual 
elimination  of  Java,  Sumatra  and  the  Far  East  as  exporters 
d  tea;  the  bulk  of  whatever  production  these  troubled 
countries  achieved  was  absorbed  internally. 

Inevitably  prices  ruled  high.  In  Calcutta  the  tone  was 
set  in  the  very  first  sale  after  the  re-opening  of  the  market, 
held  in  Japuary,  1947,  when  speculators  from  Iran  and  the 
Middle  East  bid  excitedly  for  the  small  quantities  on  offer, 
and  pushed  prices  to  an  abnormal  level  of  about  5s.  per  lb. 
for  common  Broken  Pekoe.  But  run-away  prices  did  not 
suit  India,  and  the  Indian  Government  at  once  stepped  in 
and  limited  exports  on  private  account  to  four  million 
pounds  per  month,  thus  ensuring  adequate  supplies  to  the 
home  market.  With  the  limit  in  force  prices  fell  again  to 
more  reasonable  levels,  though  they  remained  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  controlled  prices  of  1946.  particularly  for 
good  quality  teas.  Subsequently  exchange  difficulties 
caught  up  with  the  Middle  East  buyers,  curbing  their 
activities  so  effectively  that  the  restrictions  co^d  be 
removed  in  April.  They  have  not  been  re-imposed,  though 
there  is  a  seasonal  export  quota.  (The  quota  favours 
export  rather  than  internal  markets,  and  buyers  for  local 
consumption  sometimes  have  to  enter  the  export  auctions 
and  bid  against  outmarkets.)  Nevertheless  hi^  prices  were 
maintain^  until  about  October,  when  there  was  a  slight 
recession.  Up  to  date  this  year  sales  have  again  reflected 
the  shortage  of  tea,  with  prices  well  up  to  last  year’s 
average. 

Tbe  United  Kingdom  alone  is  permitted  to  cover  the 
majority  of  its  requirements  with  block  purchase.  In  1947, 
the  Ministry  of  Food  contracted  for  268  million  ^unds 
from  India  and  96  million  pounds  from  Ceylon.  This  year 
the  figures  are  288  million  pounds  from  India,  97  million 
pounds  from  Ceylon  and  28  million  pounds  from  Pakistan. 
Compared  with  1946  contract  prices  were  raised  by  from 
3d.  to  5d.  per  lb.  in  1947  and  by  a  further  2d.  to  4d.  in 
1948.  The  balance  of  the  U.K.s  requirements,  on  the 
present  ration  amounting  to  some  60  million  pounds  per 
annum,  must  be  purchased  on  private  account. 

Britain  is  by  far  the  biggest  consumer  of  tea.  as  the 
following  figures  of  annual  absorption  show  (in  millions  of 
pounds): — 


United  Kingdom  . 

A verage 
J934-38 

438 

1947 

Provisional 

420 

Eire . 

23 

'  26 

Rest  of  Europe  . 

53 

30 

U.S.S.R . 

41 

13 

U.SA . 

83 

61 

Canada  and  Newfoundland 

39 

47 

Other  American  Countries 

12 

12 

Africa  . 

71 

87 

India  and  Pakistan 

86 

160 

Oceania  . 

57 

65 

Ceylon  . .  ... 

9 

.  14 

Indonesia  .  '  ... 

27 

1 

Rest  of  Asia  . 

51 

56 

990 

?92 

The  above  quantities  do  not  include  tea  produced  and 
consumed  locally  in  China.  Indo-China  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
for  which  statistics  are  not  available.  The  U.K.  figures 
are  the  Ministry  of  Food  consumption  figures  including 
deliveries  for  H.M.  Forces  and  Ships’  Stores  but  not  in¬ 
cluding  re-exports.  The  remaining  figures  mainly  represent 
imports. 

Production  is  at  present  below  potential  world 
absorption  but  not  as  much  so  as  many  people  think;  it  is 
estimated  that,  with  the  progress  which  it  is  expected  will 
be  made  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Indonesia,  production  may 
well  overtake  potential  world  consumption  in  the  next 
two  or  three  years. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE 

Service  for  Exporters 

In  addition  to  its  offices  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  Lloyds  Bank  has  branches  in  India,  Pakistan 
and  Burma  and  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Bank  undertakes  overseas  business  of  every  descripdon 
and  is  fully  equipped  to  provide  : — 

Finance  for  all  clasxs  of  foreign  trade. 

Guidance  on  questions  arising  from  Exchange  Control. 
Comprehensive  information  on  market  conditions  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Names  of  potential  hujrers  or  agents  in  overseas  countries. 

The  manager  of  any  branch  vrill  gladly  put  these  specialised 
services  at  your  disposal. 

Let  LLOYDS  BANK 

look  after  your  Export  interests  viSU/ 

Eastern  Department :  34,  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.G.2 
Colonial  &  Foreign  Dept. :  80,  Gratiechurch  St„  London,  E.C.3 


India  and  Ceylon  are  now  producing  at  record  levels —  ^eat  enough  to  absorb  even  a  rapidly  expanding  produc- 
not  without,  in  the  case  of  India,  some  sacrifice  of  quality  tion  for  some  time  to  come,  but.  on  the  analogy  Russian 
— ^and  arq  taking  full  advantage  of  the  keen  demand  and  oil  in  the  “  thirties,*'  tea  may  be  exported,  at  the,  expense 
high  prices.  But  many  countries,  particularly  the  U.S.A.  of  the  home  consumer,  in  order  to  secure  foreign  exchange, 
and  Canada,  are  showing  signs  of  consumer  resistance  But  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  hold  the  real  key 
and  are  becoming  outspoken  about  present-day  quality,  to  the  future  tea  situation.  The  Dutch  tea  industry  has 
Both  the  industry  and  the  Government  of  India  (which  been  more  heavily  damaged  by  the  war  than  was  at  first 
shares  in  profits  to  the  extent  of  an  exiwrt  duty  of  4^.  thought.  During  the  Japanese  occupation  a  number  of 
per  lb.)  must  watch  their  markets,  especially  those  where  gardens  were  uprooted  to  make  room  for  vegetable  and 
the  tea  habit  is  not  very  firmly  established,  they  wish  to  oil-seed  crops,  and  it  is  reported  that  subsequently  the 
assure  the  long-term  future.  For  the  circumstances  which  Republicans  destroyed  many  of  the  tea  factories.  Ninety 
have  placed  India  and  Ceylon  in  the  position  of  virtually  per  cent,  of  the  tea  bearing  area  is  now  again  under  Dutch 
sole  suppliers  to  the  world  at  large  will  not  last  for  ever,  control,  but  some  years  must  elapse  before  production  can 
Africa  is  fast  becoming  a  country  to  be  reckoned  with,  recover  to  pre-war  levels.  The  rebuilding  of  the  destroyed 
During  the  war  British  Africa  expanded  her  tea  production  factories  may  prove  a  longer  and  more  difficult  task  than 
by  about  one-third  and  is  now  the  third  largest  exporter,  the  replanting  of  uprooted  gardens, 
exporting  about  25  million  pounds  per  annum,  most  of  Before  the  war  the  N.E.I.  exported  some  160  million 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  U.K.  Ministry  of  Food.  She  has  pounds  of  tea  per  annum,  and  from  1950  onwards  may 
declined  to  subscribe  to  the  Tea  Regulations  Scheme  and  again  have  become  a  powerful  factor  in  the  export  markets, 
her  production  may  increase  year  by  year  although,  under  By  then  Africa  and  Japan  may  also  be  contributing  sub- 
the  Tea  Control  legislation,  the  export  of  tea-seed  from  stantial  quantities,  and  over-pr(^uction  may  be  threatened. 
India  and  Ceylon  to  the  African  growing  territories  is  not  For  the  next  four  or  five  years  producers  can  hardly  go 
permitted.  For  political  reasons,  there  is  an  embargo  on  wrong;  demand  will  exceed  supply  and  prices  will  remain 
the  export  of  tea  from  India  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  firm  for  all  teas  with  a  pretence  to  quality.  Beyond  that 

In  China,  thn  iraditional  tea  country,  trade  has  been  T 

very  adversely  affected  by  the  distuStd  political  and  “  SedOT  of  &Taid  AWra  ran 

STZ^hW  a teef  » ^fn^  Diate^ist^ Otherwise  it  huty  bel 

Sfe  T.ianH  u  «1“<  <»>  And  it  must  bc  remembered  in  this 

no  in  rhino.^  hand.  F.nort.  froiP^thn  mainland  of  Connection  that  the  countrics  where  tea  is  firmly  established 
now  in  ramese  Imnds.  Exports  from  the  mai^nd  of  ^  increased  consumption  could  be  most  con- 

China  and  from  Formosa  s.n«  the  war  have  been  ar  ^  expected-the  U.K.  and  Copimonwealth-due  just 
below  pre-war  exports  while  exports  from  Japan  have  also 

been  negligible.  In  all  three  territories,  however,  efforts  fo.  namn  time  to  oom.  while  in^dm  hard  mirrnnnv  oonntHne 
■II  j  C.1  u  j  .  .  .u  ■  a  *.  t  .  for  some  time  to  come,  while  m  the  hard  currency  countnes 

will  doubttess  be  made  to  pm  the  industry  on  its  f«t  again  ^  ^  wide-spread  preference  for  coffee. 

but  It  IS  too  early  to  foreemt  when  export  will  again  ^  ^  j  gu  ^  ^ 

Sa  9o“'FmnS“2TSI^3^  P"" 

In  Russia,  astonishing  things  are  said  to  be  happening  Messrs.  Carritt  Moran  and  Co.,  the  well-known 
— Russia  imported  some  13  million  pounds  of  tea  in  1947,  Calcutta  brokers,  conclude  their  Tea  Market  Review  for 
chiefly  from  India,  but  produced  what  is  believed  to  be  a  1947  on  a  note  of  warning  that  the  future  may  hold  a  prb- 
rapidly  increasing  quantity  of  which,  however,  figures  have  duction  surplus.  The  industry  -  is  urged  to.  recover  its 
not  been  disclosed.  Plantations  have  been  successfully  pre-war  standard  of  manufacture  so  that  Northern  India 
established  in  northern  regions,  where  climatic  conditions  can  continue  to  compete  with  other  centres  in  a  buyers* 
had  previously  been  held  to  forbid  tea  production  market.  And  the  Government  is  asked  to  be  'ready  to 
altogether,  and  seedlings  have  been  found'  to  survive  tern-  relieve  the  industry  of  the  burdens  recently  impo^d  which 
peratures  20  deg.  below  zero.  Internal  demand  is  probably  may  then  well  prove  too  heavy  for  it  to  shoulder. 


PROGRESSIVE  CAPITALISTS  IN  CHINA 
LOOK  FOR  SOLUTIONS 


WHILE  I  am  writing  this  contribution  to  Eastern  whether  what  is  done  is  done  right  or  wrong.  It  is  a  safe 
World,  an  American  delegation  examines  the  best  bet  they  will  say  it  is  wrong.  For  in  China  to-day,  people 
ways  to  carry  out  the  American  China  Aid  Pro-  are  of  ill-humour,  irritated,  susceptible  and  pessimistic, 
gramme.  Until  this  article  appears  in  London,  the  first  Strategically,  they  see  the  Communists  gaining  ground, 
aid  shipments  may  have  arriv^  and  people  will  discuss  Economically,  they  see  their  money  inflated  to  such  an 


«xtent  that  the  black  market  now  is  nearing  the  three 
million  China  dollar  for  one  U.S.  dollar  mark.  They  have 
seen  the  first  constitutional  cabinet  formed  but  see  that 
the  new  men  do  exactly  what  their  predecessors  have  done. 
They  see  their  country  between  the  Devil — the  Communists 
-^nd  the  deep,  blue  sea  of  Japanese  recovery.  And  while 
(he  rice  price  continues  to  incre^  drastit^y,  students 
protest  against  American  policy  in  Japan,  llie  students 
^  to  believe  that  to  a  great  extent  American  policy  in 
Japan  is  a  consequence  of  the  lamentable  state  of  affairs  in 
China. 

In  general,  the  Chinese  people  are  fed  up  with  their 
controls,  restrictions,  regulations  which  they  say  have  but 
worsened  the  situation.  Worshipping  the  Red  Tape 
Goddess,  triumphant  bureaucracy  revels,  orgies,  they  say. 
with  frequently  altered  rulings  slowly  regulating  trade  into 
morbific  disorder.  While  controls  and  official  market 
manipulations  have  brought  about  a  rapid  decay  of  the 
national  currency,  the  absence  of  any  systematic  price 
control  continues  to  force  up  commodity  quotations.  In 
June  last,  commodity  prices  gained  more  than  100  per  cent, 
within  less  than  a  fortnight. 

When  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  General  Li  Tsung-jen 
was  elected  Vice-President,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers,  bankers,  merchants,  coolies,  students,  professors 
and  newspapermen  considered  his  election  the  first  step 
toward  social  improvements,  political  reforms,  peace.  At 
present,  they  are  disappointed.  They  say  Li  has  done 
nothing,  can  do  nothing,  is  powerless.  They  say  he  is 
struggling  against  the  stream.  They  explain  that  as.  in 
die  United  States,  the  Vice-President  is  of  no  importance 
so  long  as  the  parliamentary  machine  works,  and  the 
President  is  in  full  control. 

Matters  may  change  if  and  when  the  President  decides 
to  run  the  country  with  the  help  of  emergency  regulations.. 
But  nothing  yet  indicates  so  drastic  a  change  to  be  expected 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Li-men  say  the  great  trouble  with  the  Civil  War  is 
that  while  the  Reds  fight  for  something,  the  National  Army 
merely  fights  against  something.  There  is  no  goal  apart 
from  the  “  successful  suppression  of  the  rebels.”  There 
is  nothing,  they  say.  that  can  give  the  fighting  son  of  a 
peasant,  the  fighting  coolie,  the  uniformed  office  employee 
some  enthusiasm.  The  Li-men.  i.e..  the  progressive 
capitalists,  the  sensible  anti-Communists  want  a  reform 
programme  that  is  to  be  simple  and  realistic:  no  other 
“  p^s,”  hopes,  promises  would  be  believed  by  the  masses. 

Psychologically,  the  Li-men  presume,  the  Chinese  is 
not  fit  for  Communism.  He  is  not  fond  of  severe  discipline. 
He  is  an  individualist  He  does  not  dream  of  world 
panaceas.  Giant  Russia  is  not  nearer  to  his  heart  than  is 
giant  America.  Nationalisation  does  not  interest  him :  all 
the  things  that  might  be  nationalised  are  outside  his  sphere. 
On  the  contrary,  he  wants  to  possess  something  himself,  a 
rice  field,  a  workshop,  a  store.  Let  us  go  ahead,  say  the 
rebellious  capitalists,  and  show  the  Reds  that  we  can  do 
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certain  things  better  than  they.  If  actually  we  prove  we 
Can  do  it.  the  Communists  have  lost  their  fight. 

As  matters  look  at  present,  however,  those  advocates 
of  fast  evolution  hardly  have  a  chance.  Nor  have  those 
among  them  who  want  the  State’s  finance  and  the  natitm’s 
trade  to  be  handled  by  practical  businessmen  and 
financiers.  They  acknowledge  that  the  Government’s 
reserves  in  foreign  exchange  may  be  larger  than  is  generally 
presumed.  They  know  Aat  even  if  the  speed  of  money 
inflation  accelerates,  the  Government  probably  can  manage 
at  least  till  the  end  of  the  year  and  even  longer  if  American 
aid  shipments  arrive  in  time.  But  the  comparatively 
favourable  position  of  the  State  has  been  achieved  by 
sacrificing  many  valuable  ideas,  for  instance  confidence  in 
the  national  currency  and  confidence  in  the  way  it  is 
handled. 

The  Chinese  money  inflation  certainly  is  not  the  first 
of  its  kind.  And  as  the  Chinese  are  splendid  arithmeticians 
and  very  realistic  people  indeed,  they  are  not  eager  to 
sacrifice  their  property  on  the  Government’s  altar.  In 
China,  businessmen,  artisans,  investors  struggle  hard  to 
evade  what  they  term  the  State’s  endeavour  to  “  cheat  the 
people.”  In  China,  State  and  businessman  to-day  can  be 
compared  with  two  chess  players,  with  White  (the  Govern¬ 
ment)  attacking,  but  Black  (the  businessman)  extricating 
his  king  successfully.  Indeed,  businessmen  and  financiers 
may  have  lost  less  substance  than  has  been  anticipated, 
while  the  real  sufferer  is  the  farmer,  followed  by  underpaid 
employees  and  workers.  While  even  the  smallest  store¬ 
keeper  can  alter  his  prices  every  day.  and  frequently  twice 
a  day.  the  cost-of-living  index  is  issued  at  the  end  of  a 
month  and  the  income,  based  on  previous  price  increases 
is  supposed  to  cover  the  cost  of  living  during  the  following 
month.  In  a  country  where  within  less  than  six  months, 
foreign  exchange  could  gain  around  700  per  cent,  and  the 
rice  price  at  least  6(X)  per  cent.,  it  is  easy  to  figure  out  who 
has  been  the  real  loser. 

While  progressive  capitalists  are  glad  they  could  save 
much  of  their  substance,  they  are  not  ^d  to  see  the 
little  man  lose.  It  may  not  be  social  conscience  that  makes 
them  oppose  the  system  but  it  certainly  is  political 
prudence.  They  believe  there  are  already  far  too  many 
malcontents  in  China  to-day.  They  want  to  avoid  eveiy- 
thing  that  might  increase  Ae  number  of  rebellious,  dis¬ 
affected  people.  They  opine  that  by  arresting  a  couple  of 
black  marketeers  one  arrives  nowhere.  They  think  the 
problems  now  are  too  big  to  be  solved  by  policemen. 

That  is  why  they  believe  American  aid  can  help  only 
if  political,  social  and  financial  reforms  are  intrc^uced 
simultaneously  and  the  economic  system  altered  funda¬ 
mentally.  The  people  Who  think  so  certainly  are  very 
much  “bourgeois,”  anti^ed,  yet  hard-boiled  capitalists. 
But  they  say  that  matters  must  be  changed  and  reforms 
introdu(^  even  if  the  army  could  achieve  some  major 
victories  over  the  (Communists.  However,  there  have  been 
no  such  victories  for  a  very  long  time. 


INDUSTRIES  IN 


During  the  last  decade,  Travancore  has  made  rapid 
strides  in  its  industrial  progress.  In  accordance  with 
a  well-planned  programme  for  the  development  of 
the  State’s  resources,  several  important  items  of  work 
have  in  recent  years  been  taken  up  for  execution.  Special 
reference  may  be  made  in  this  connection  to  the  present 
efforts  for  increasing  the  food  production  in  the  State. 
All  these  activities  are  beginning  to  show  satisfactory 
results.  There  is  already  a  greater  employment  of  the 
local  people  in  the  various  industries,  there  is  a  noticeable 
improvement  in  the  standard  of  living,  and  a  conspicuous 
increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  State. 

The  development  and  expansion  of  hydro-electric  power 
is  the  first  step  taken  in  this  programme  of  industrialisation. 
The  Pallivasal  Hydro-Electric  Project,  established  in  1940, 
at  a  cost  of  nea^y  Rs.  1-^  crcwcs  at  that  time,  supplies 
power  for  industrial  and  agricultural  purposes.  The  trans¬ 
mission  and  distribution  networks  now  cover  practically 
the  whole  of  the  North  and  Central  Travancore,  where 
supply  is  available  in  most  of  the  rural  areas.  The 
extension  to  the  south  is  now  in  course  of  construction. 
Due  to  the  large  demand  for  power,  the  station  at  Pallivasal 
has  been  considerably  enlarged  and  its  capacity  will  shortly 
be  about  39,000  K.W.  The  capital  expenditure  on  this 
undertaking  is  now  about  Rs.  4  crores.  The  Sengulan 
Hydro-Elcrtric  Project,  which  will  utilise  mainly  the  tail 
water  of  the  Pallivasal  Station,  has  just  been  taken  up 
for  cohstruction  at  an  estimated  cost  of  Rs.  2  crores.  The 
power  that  will  be  available  from  this  source  will  ultimately 
be  48,000  K.W.  This  work  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  1950. 

'  Power  is  now  supplied  to  chemical,  metallurgical  and 
other  industries  of  the  State.  It  is  also  utilised  on  a  large 
scale  for  agricultural  operations  both  for  lift  irrigation  and 
for  the  drainage  of  waterlogged  areas. 

I 

The  largest  industry  in  the  State  at  present  is  the 
Fertilisers  and  Chemicals  (Travancore),  Ltd.,  in  which 
the  Government  hold  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  shares.  The 
main  factory  of  this  concern  is  at  Alwaye  and  wUl  pro¬ 
duce  every  year  50,000  tons  of  anunonium  sulphate.  There 
is  a  75  ton  contact  sulphuric  acid  plant  also  installed  in 
the  factory.  Production  has  just  commenced  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  full  capacity  within  a  couple  of  months. 
Another  factory  of  this  concern  is  located  at  Kundara, 
where  super-phosphates  amounting  to  50,000  tons  per 
annum  will  be  produced. 

In  the  field  of  textiles  *  the  necessity  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  production  of  yam  in  the  State  has  been 
keenly  felt,  especially  at  this  time  when  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  shortage  of  cloth  all  over  India.  Two  concerns 
have  therefore  recently  come  into  existence,  one  the 
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Vijayamohini  Mills  in  Trivandrum  with  an  authorised 
capital  of  Rs.  12  lakhs,  in  which  the  Government  have 
subscribed  shares  worth  Rs.  1  lakh,  and  another,  the 
fialarama  Varma  Textiles.  Ltd.,  in  Shencottah.  in  which» 
also,  the  Government  have  subscribed  shares  worth  Rs.l 
lakh.  Both  these  concerns  have  ordered  12,000  spindles,, 
the  former  from  Great  Britain  and  the  latter  from  Switzer¬ 
land.  and  will  come  into  production  by  1949.  The  firk 
factory  in  India  for  the  manufacture  of  viscose  rayon  will 
be  erected  very  shortly  at  Perumbavoor,  near  Alwaye,  and 
will  use  “Eatta”  re^  (Ochlandra  Travancoria),  whidi 
are  available  in  very  large  quantities  in  the  Travancore 
Forests,  exclusively  for  the  process. 

Another  large  industrial  concern  in  the  State  is  the 
Indian  Aluminium  Company,  whose  factory  at  Alwaye  is 
the  first  and  foremost  producer  of  aluminium  in  India. 
About  2,000  tons  of  this  metal  are  now  produced  in  this 
factory  every  year,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  production 
will  stepped  up. to  5,000  tons  as  soon  as  additional 
electrical  power  b^mes  available. 

The  Aluminium  Industries.  Ltd.,  was  recently  floated 
with  a  capital  of  Rs.  25  lakhs  for  the  manufacture  of 
aluminium  cables  and  accessories.  The  Government  has 
taken  shares  worth  Rs.  2  lakhs  and  has  recently  sanctioned 
a  scheme  for  the  installation  of  a  sheet  mill  jdant  near 
Alwaye  with  a  caintal  of  Rs.  2  crores,  of  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  contribute  30  per  cent.  This  plant  will  under¬ 
take  the  processing  of  not  only  aluminium,  but  copper,, 
braiss  and  other  alloys.  To  make  the  fullest  use  of  the 
,  State’s  mineral  resources,  the  Government  has  established 
certain  industries  for  the  processing  of  at  least  some  of 
them  immediately.  A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  five 
tons  of  titanium  pigment  per  day  has  been  started,  and 
proposals  for  the  utilisation  of  Zircon  for  the  manufacture 
of  high-grade  refractories  are  now  under  consideratioiL 

Extensive  deposits  of  kaolin  of  the  finest  quality  also 
occur  in  the  State.  A  ceremic  factory  under  Government 
management  has  been  in  operation  at  Kundara  for  the  last 
six  years  and  has  produced  very  satisfactory  results.  The 
investment  in  this  factory  is  about  Rs.  12  lakhs  and  it 
now  produces  refined  clay  which  is  very  largely  in  demand 
by  the  textile,  paper  and  other  industries.  It  also  manu¬ 
factures  crockery  and  porcelain  wares.  There  are  two 
other  large  ceramic  concerns  in  the  State,  one  near  Alwaye 
and  the  other  at  Ithikkara,  which  produce  sanitary  ware,, 
pipes  and  refactories,  besides  crockery.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  of  tiles  and  bricks  is  already  a  well-established  industry 
and  there  are  several  factories  already  in  existence,  mostly 
along  the  coast.  The  Travancore  Ogale  Glass  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Alwaye,  came  into  ];»‘oduction  in  1944. 
In  spite  of  the  serious  handicaps  caused  by  the  war  and 
the  abnormal  price  of  fuel,  the  operation  of  this  factory 
during  the  last  two  years  of  its  working  was  very  satisfac- 
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lory.  As  a  first  programme  in  the  expansion  of  the 
activities  of  the  company,  the  management  are  now  pro* 
ceeding  with  the  installation  of  a  sheet  glass  plant  apd  an 
automatic  bottle  machine.  The  investment  in  this  indus¬ 
try  is  about  Rs.  10  lakhs  and  the  Government  hold  a  sub- 
^antial  block  of  shares  in  this  concern. 

A  scheme  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  tyres  and 
tubes  for  motor-oars  and  trucks  has  recently  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Government.  This  concern  will  have  an 
.  authorised  capital  of  Rs.  2  crores.  Up-to-date  plant  from 
I  the  United  Kmgdom  and  U.S.A.  will  be  import^  and  the 
work  will  be  carried  out  in  collaboration  with  the  technical 
experts  from  those  countries.  In  addition,  the  Travancore 
Rubber  Works,  an  entirely  Government  concern,  have 
been  in  operation  for  about  ten  years.  The  investment  in 
the  factory,  which  was  built  in  the  slump  period  prior  to 
the  last  war,  was  only  about  Rs.  S  lakhs.  But  it  has  been 
<loing  quite  a  large  volume  of  business  in  recent  years 
and  has  been  turning  out  a  variety  of  products  which  are 
absorbed  in  the  markets  of  India.  Another  concern  which 
has  recently  been  registered  is  the  Electrical  and  Allied 
Industries,  Travancore.  Ltd;  The  authorised  cajutal  is 
Rs.  30  lakhs  and  the  Goyemment  has  subscribed  shares 
worth  Rs.  1  lakh  in  this  concern.  It  will  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  electrical  accessories  like  lamp-holders, 
switches,  cut-outs,  adaptors,  etc.,  besides  plastic  moulded 
products  and  a  variety  of  non-ferroUs  fittings  for  buildi^, 
pumping  sets,  table  fans,  umbrella  ribs  and  fittings,  '^e 
itctoiy,  which  is  located  at  Kqndara.  is  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction.  Much  of  the  equipment  for  the  manufacturing 
workshop  is  already  at  the  site  and  the  factory  may  be 
expected  to  commence  production  by  the  middle  of  1948. 
Tte  Travancore  Electro-Chemical  Industries,  Ltd.,  which 
was  incorporated  about  two  years  ago.  will  make  graphite 
dectrodes,  carborundum  and  caldum  carbide  and  carbon 
in  its  factory  at  Chingavanam,  near  Pallom. 

For  the  development  of  the  fishing  industry  in  the 
State,  the  West  Coast  Fisheries  (Travancore),  Ltd.,  has 
recently  been  fioated.  The  subscribed  capital  of  this  con¬ 
cern  is  Rs.  2S  lakhs,  of  which  the  Government  hold  shares 
worth  Rs.  5  lakhs.  The  Government  has  also  taken  up 
in  collaboration  with  the  Government  of  India  various 
ichemes  for  the  exploitation  of  the  great  scop»  which  the 
Travancore  Coast  affords  for. deep  sea  fishing  and  fbr 
the  storage  and  transport  of  fish. 

The  plant  and  equipment  for  the  cold  storage  of  the 
West  Coast  Fisheries  (Travancore),  Ltd.,  are  on  order. 
The  fishing  craft  and  tackle  have  yet  to  be  pHirchased, 
md  for  this  pnirpose  the  managing  agents  of  this  concern 
xre  now  on  a  visit  to  U.K.,  Norway  and  Denmark. 

The  extraction  and  purification  of  shark  liver  oil  has 
leen  taken  up  recently  on  a  large  scale  under  the  auspnees 
of  the  Marine  Biology  Department  of  the  University  of 
Travancore.  Proposals  for  starting  a  canning  factory  in 
State  have  been  under  consideration  for  some  time  and 
a  company  has  just  been  re^tered  called  the  Travancore 
hekers  and  Canners,  Ltd.,  with  an  authorised  capntal  of 


Rs.  25  lakhs.  The  Government  has  agreed  to  subscribe 
shares  worth  Rs.  3  lakhs.  The  main  activities  of  this 
industry  will  be  the  canning  of  pmeapple  which  grows 
abundantly  in  the  State,  and  the  bottling  and  canning  of 
prawns  and  other  varieties  of  fish.  The  management  are 
already  in  negotiation  for  the  p>urchase  of  a  complete 
canning  plant  and  equipment  for  this  factory,  while  a 
co-opierative  society  has  been  formed  at  Punalur  for 
encouraging  the  cultivation  of  pineapple  on  a  large  scale 
with  a  view  to  feeding  this  fiictory  eventuaUy. 

The  forests  of  Trayancore  provide  the  basic  for  several 
industries,  notably  plywood  making  and  match  production. 
The  Travancore  Hywood  Industries.  Ltd.,  is  now  an 
entirely  Government  concern.  The  investment  in  this 
undertaking  is  about  Rs.  10  lakhs.  The  factory  is  capable 
of  producing  2^  million  square  feet  per  year.  It  is  now 
concentrating  mainly  on  the  manufacture  of  boards  for 
tea  chests,  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand  from  the  tea 
estates  in  the  State.  The  factory  is  located  near  Punalur. 
which  is  adjoining  the  forests  from  which  it  obtains  all 
the  timber  requir^.  The  Vanchinad  Match  Factory  in 
North  Travancore  has  now  reached  a  peak  production 
of  about  1,000  gross  pier  day.  Some  of  the  chemicals 
required  by  this  factory  are  now  made  in  Travancore  by 
the  Travancore  Chemical  and  Manufacturing  Co.  at 
Kundara.  All  the  timber  needed  for  this  industry  also 
comes  from  thtf  local  forests.  The  management  have  under 
consideration  the  installation  of  additional  machinery  for 
stepipnng  up  the  production.  The  manufacture  of  splints 
and  veneers  is  carried  on  as  a  cottage  industry  on  a  large 
scale  in  Quilon.  Quite  a  considerable  quantity  of  these 
are  exported  to  the  neighbouring  Indian  districts.  Other 
forest  industries  include  the  exploitation  of  a  certain 
pxirtion  of  the  Malayattur  Forests  for  the  extraction  of 
firewood  required  for  the  production  of  gas  in  the  fertiliser 
factory  at  Alwaye.  This  concern  is  installing  a  sawmill 
at  Alwaye  and  proposes  to  take  up  other  activities  in  due 
course. 

Another  natural  contribution  to  the  main  wealth  of 
the  State  is  the  coconut  pialm.  Many  of  the  industries 
connected  with  its  produce,  like  the  milling  of  oil  from 
copra,  the  extraction  pf  fibre  from  the  husk,  the  spanning 
of  the  coir  yam  and  the  manufacture  of  coir  mats  and 
mattings,  occupy  a  predominant  position  not  only  because 
of  their  important  contribution  to  the  wealth  of  the  State 
but  also  due  to  large-scale  employment  of  cottage  labour 
for  all  these  operations.  The  coir  mats  and  mattings  are 
well-known  throughout  the  world  markets  for  their  ex¬ 
quisite  workmanship  and  they  form  one  of  the  essential 
items  of  expert  from  the  State.  The  manufacture  of  lemon 
oil  is  another  cottage  industry  which  is  carried  on  in  a 
large  scale  in  North  Travancore.  This  oil,  which  is 
obtained  by  distilling  lemon  grass,  is  in  very  great  demand 
in  the  foreign  markets,  where  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  high-grade  perfumery.  The  volume  of  expert  is  quite 
considerable  and  the  recent  figures  show  that  oil  worth 
over  a  crore  of  rupees  was  exported  last  year.  Investiga¬ 
tions  are  now  being  conducted  to  put  thiis  industry  on  a 
peoper  basis  by  enabling  those  engaged  in  it  to  adopH  more 
scientific  methods  in  its  extraction,  pnirification  and  storage. 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  VIET  NAM’S  ECONOMY 


by  Dang 


ONE  of  the  most  pressing  tasks  of  the  young 
Vietnamese  Republic  Government  has  been  to  ti^e 
measures  to  o^t  the  economic  exploitation  which 
characterised  the  long  years  of  French  rule  in  Indo¬ 
china.  The  colonial  fintmcial  “policy”  has  b^n  based 
upon  a  system  of  tax  oppression  and  marked  by  the 
extortion  of  huge  revenues  infficted  upmi  the  ^jde  by 
the  Administration.  Amongst  the  most  infamous  measures 
taken  by  the  French  re^me  to  squeeze  finances  from  the 
poverty-stiiken  people  was  the  government  monopoly  of 
opium  and  alcohol.  From  the  sale  of  opium  alone  the 
Colonial  Government  realised  in  1947  54  million  piastres 
(approximately  £1,080.000)  and  hoped  to  extend  that 
figure  to  73  million  piastres  in  1948  (approximately 
£1.460,000),  according  to  the  Economic  Bulletin  issued 
by  the  High  Commission.  The  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment  abolished  the  unjust  head-tax  inter-province 
customs  duties.  There  now  exists  a  graduated  land  tax. 
which  can  easily  be  met  by  a  partial  sale  of  crops,  whereas 
previously  the  peasant  had  in  most  cases  not  only  to  sell 
out  completely  but  even  to  borrow  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  crustung  French  demands.  Total  tax  exemption  is 
granted  in  all  areas  which  have  suffered  as  a  result  of 
military  operations. 

By  stabilising  the  financial  basis  of  its  economy,  the 
Government  has  made  it  possible  for  the  economic  recon¬ 
struction  of  Viet  Nam  to  be  launched.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  people  enjoy  a  luxurious  standard  of  living.  This 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  country  ravaged  by  war.  in 
which  a  high  military  expenditure  has  to  be' met  But 
at  least  there  is  a  guaranteed  sufficiency  of  food  and 
clothing. 

In  the  French  occuined  areas  there  is  still  an  acute 
shortage  of  necessities  a^  much  misery  among  the  popu¬ 
lation.  due  mainly  to  the  unrestricted  inflation  of  French 
currency  (the  national  Government  had  repudiated  all  notes 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  Indo-China  on  April  30th,  1948). 
and  to  the  lack  of  any  overall  economic  planning.  The 
high  cost  of  living  in  these  areas  is  well  illustrated  bjf 
cost  of  living  indices  given  later  in  this  article.  French- 
occupied  Indo-China  ended  1947  with  an  adverse  trade 
balance  approximating  to  U.S.  $70,000,000  (£17,500,000) 
according  to  the  French  Statistical  Service  reports  from 
Saigon.  Imports  into  the  French-controlled  territories  in 
Cochin-China,  Cambodia  and  Laos  totalled  890,000,000 
Indo-Chinese  piastres,  while  exports  amounted  to  only 
393.400,000  piastres. 

Before  the  war,  Indo-China  was  the  fifth  greatest  rice- 
producing  country  in  the  world  and  ranked  third  to  Burma 
and  Siam  in  rice  exporting.  Annual  export  averaged  some 
1,584,000  tons*  out  of 'a  yearly  production  of  7,000,000 
tons.  3,000,000  of  which  came  from  the  rich  southern 
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area  of  Cochin-China.  The  export  figure  for  the  year 
reached  only  46,795  tons,  and  a  mon&y  comparison  is 
even  more  startling: 

1938  ...  81,563  tons 

1946  20,100  tons 

October,  1947  ...  3,271  tons. 

Accurate  estimates  are  not  for  the  time  being  possible* 
on  account  of  the  war  and  of  the  fact  that  the  nationalists 
control  most  of  the  lands,  particularly  the  productive 
region  of  the  south.  But  rough  estimates  of  present  pro¬ 
duction  represent  about  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  i»c-war  out¬ 
put.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Tonkin  and 
Annam,  held  by  the  national  Government,  the  1946  figure 
for  rice  production  reached  one  and  a  half  times  the 
1938  total. 

Statistics  for  rubber,  Indo-China’s  other  major  pre-war 
export,  tell  a  similar  tale.  Indo-China.  on  the  eye  of  the 
war  the  fourth  chief  rubber-producing  country,  has  now 
only  42,600  hectares  under  cultivation  as  compared  with 
the  114,000  hectares  in  1938.  Pre-war  annual  output* 
rated  at  75,0(W  tons,  had  dropped  by  1946  to  15,000  tons* 
and  average  monthly  export  figures  show  a  decline  from 
4,853  tons  to  1,343  tons  in  October,  1947.  The  hi^ 
figure  of  12,486  tons  as  quoted  for  the  average  month  in 
1946  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  release  of  accumulated 
war-time  reserve  stocks. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  faUing  off  in  coal  and 
cement  production,  and  a  sharjl  decrease  in  shipments  from 
Tonkin,  owing  to  the  heavy  fighting  during  much  of  last 
year.  Coal  exports  fell  from  1,50U,000  tons  in  1938  to 
48,450  tons  in  1947,  and  output  from  2,335,000  tons  to 
247*814  tons  over  the  same  period.  Similariy,  cement 
production  in  1947  reached  oifly  69,365  tons  as  against 
266,000  tons  in  1938.  Production  of  maize  has  declined* 
owing  to  the  uncertain  conditions  prevailing  up-country* 
and  the  1946  export  figure  of  5,295  tons  out  of  a  total  of 
18,000  represents  a  drop  of  594,705  tons  below  the  pre¬ 
war  figure. 

As  regards  foreign  trade,  export  figures  have  dropped 
to  7  per  cent,  of  the  1938  figure.  From  a  total  of  136,100 
tons  exported  monthly  in  that  year,  tonnage  fell  to  35,100 
monthly  in  1946  and  again  dropped  heavily  to  7,000 
by  October,  1947.  The  pre-war  monthly  export  to  Hong. 
Kong  alone  showed  a  diminution  of  14,200  tons  by  1947* 
and  exports  to  Singapore,  China  and  the  United  States 
have  fallen  likewise,  imports,  which  in  1947  were  221,000 
tons  as  compared  with  156.000  tons  in  1946  and  333,000 
tons  in  1938,  have  been  maintained  at  50  per  cent.,  largely 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  French  forces  totalling  an 
estimated  120,000  men. 

Cost  of  living  indices  in  French-occupied  towns  are 
an  indication  of  the  unfair  discrimination  which  exists- 


between  French  personnel  and  Vietnamese  nationals,  the 
former  enjoying  the  privilege  of  buyihg  at  lower  rates 
from  the  Government  direct.  Taking  100  as  the  basis 
for  1939,  we  find  that  the  general  index  has  passed  from 
the  February,  1948,  figure  of  1,804  to  1,931  in  March, 
1948,  for  the  European  population  in  Saigon;  from  2,395 
to  2,452  for  the  Vietnamese  middle-class;  and  from  2,968 
to  3.407  for  the  Vietnamese  working-class.  Similarly,  in 
Hanoi,  the  cost  of  living  index,  which  in  February  and 
March  stood  at  10,133  and  10,479,  respectively,  for  the 
indigenous  working-class  people  and  at  8,210  and  8,238 
for  the  middle-class,  was  only  5,773  and  5,834  for  the 
European. 


“Every  card,”  wrote  Mr.  William  Bullitt  in  li/e, 
December  12th,  1947,  “has  always  been  stacked  against 
the  Annamites  and  in  favour  of  the  French.  Even  today, 
when  the  French  need  Annamite  friendship,  the  cards  are 
being  stacked.  For  example,  since  1939  the  cost  of  living 
in  Viet  Nam  has  risen  enormously;  but  by  giving  French¬ 
men  the  privilege  of  buying  a  large  portion  of  the  things 
they  need  at  comparatively  low  official  prices,  while  refus¬ 
ing  to  give  the  same  privilege  to  the  Annamites.  the 
French  have  achieved  the  following  result  .  .  .  Rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  since  the  first  half  of  1939 — for  the  French, 
15  times;  for  the  Annamite  middle-class,  19  times;  for  the 
Annamite  working-class,  23  times.” 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  CEYLON 

by  Austin  de  Silva  (Colombo) 


The  industrial  development  of  the  new  Dominion  of 
Ceylon,  which  is  now  being  pushed  through  with  the 
greatest  vigour,  is  really  the  outcome  of  the  effort 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  encountered  during  the  last 
war.  Model  factories  and  pilot  i^ants  which  h^  already 
been  established  by  the  State  were  transformed  into  active 
production  units. 

The  first  of  these  units  was  a  coir  factory  which  was 
Inaugurated  to  stimulate  the  island’s  principal  trade,  the 
products  of  the  coconut  tree.  During  the  war  this  factory 
played  a  significant  part,  making  camouflage  and  mine¬ 
sweeping  nets  and  bags  for  the  transport  of  coal,  tea  and 
salt,  among  other  utility  articles.  Begun  as  a  model 
factory  in  1939,  its  machinery  has  been  increased  to  make 
it  a  permanent  and  stable  factory  of  the  first  rank  in  the 
peace-time  economy  of  Ceylon. 

The  next  was  the  plywood  factory  which  was  begun 
in  the  war  years — in  1941.  This  was  the  first  effort  of 
the  Ceylon  Government  at  direct  industrialisation  on  a 
factory  scale.  Very  good  use  was  made  of  it  during  the 
war  by  the  production  of  packing  material  for  tea  chests 
and  building  boards.  To^y  this  factory  is  accepted  as 
the  mainstay  of  the  tea  chest  industry  in  Ceylon.  With 
expert  management  and  modem  machinery,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  factory  is  of  the  highest  order,  catering  fof  a 
variety  of  uses,  including  decorative  panels  and  furniture. 

The  success  of  these  two  factories  induced  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  venture  on  the  establishment  of  others.  A  shoe 
factory  and  tannery  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  the 
tanning  of  local  hides  and  skins  and  the  manufacture  of 
glue  as  a  by-product  was  begun  in  1941.  The  shoe  factory 
proved  a  great  success  during  the  war,  turning  out 
thousands  of  pairs  of  shoes  for  the  Services  and  also  for 
local  consumption.  But  with  the  end  of  the  war  and  the 
subsequent  import  of  cheaper  and  better  finished  shoes,  the 
products  of  the  factory  have  begun  to  accumulate.  Its 


position,  therefore,  is  not  quite  secure,  but  the  Government 
is  determined  to  continue  ffie  project  which  it  started  under 
such  good  auspices. 

A  factory  for  the  making  of  glassware  from,  local 
silica  deposits  followed.  The  {Mroducts  of  this  factory  were 
originally  crude  but  yet  found  a  ready  market  owing  to 
the  extreme  scarcity  of  crockery  and  glassware  in  the 
island.  The  finish  of  the  articles  product  by  the  factory, 
however,  gradually  improved,  and  now  the  factory  makes 
articles  comparable  with  imported  ware. 

Next,  a  factory  to  manufacture  acetic  acid,,  consumed 
mostly  by  the  rubier  industry,  was  established.  The  acid 
is  being  produced  from  coconut  shells  and  the  factory 
product,  in  addition  to  valuable  by-products,  charcoal 
for  gas  masks,  and  chemical  purifiers,  creosotes,  wood  tar 
and  {xteh.  phenols  and  wood  sixrits.  which  have  also  ^yen 
rise  to  subsidiary  industries  in  the  preparation  of  french 
polish,  wood  preservatives,^  cellulose  paint,  thinners  and 
removers,  with  possibilities  of  a  plastic  industry.  A 
steel  rolling  factory,  established  in  1942,  which  manufac¬ 
tures  rolled  bars  and  rods  for  constructional  work,  and  the 
semi-mechanised  Government  paper  mill,  which  produces 
paper  from  scrap,  followed. 

The  quinine  factory,  opened  in  1943,  was  the  first 
of  a  group  of  drug  factories  which  helped  Ceylon  to  combat 
malaria.  One-thiird  of  the  output  of  this  factory  was  giyen 
over  to  the  Government  of  India  to  help  that  country  in 
its  own  scheme  for  fighting  this  disease.  Subsidiary  pro¬ 
ducts  of  this  factory  included  the  preparation  of  sharic 
liver  oil.  pyrethrum,  the  manufeicture  of  caffeine  from  waste 
tea  dust,  and  strychnine  from  indigenous  crops.  A  scheme 
for  the  production  of  certain  other  drugs,  alkaloids  and 
injuctules  for  domestic  consumption,  has  been  drawn  up. 
To  keep  the  quinine  factory  fully  supplied  with  raw  mater¬ 
ial,  the  first  stage  of  a  large-scale  ^heme  for  the  plantation 
of  cinchona  has  been  opened  up  by  arrangement  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  .reach  maturity  over  a  term 


of  twenty-five  years.  The  latest  industrial  development 
is  a  cement  factory,  which  is  under  construction  in 
Kankasenturai  in  the  Jaffna  Peninsula.  The  peninsula 
furnishes  in  abundahce  the  raw  material  needed  for  this 
factory,  ^nd  when  it  is  in  production  it  will  supply  all  the 
needs  of  the  island:  These  comi^se  the  first  instalment 
of  the  industrial  efforts  of  the  Ceylon  Government. 

In  view  of  the  public  criticism  of  the  State  ownership 
of  these  industrial  ventures,  it  beconfes  necessary  to  lay 
down  a  plan  for  the  future  development  of  these  factories 
and/ to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  Government 
and  private  enterprise.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed 
to  go  into  the  whole  question  and  eventually  a  report  was 
adopted.  Broadly  speaking,  the  report  recommended  that 
certain  groups  of  basic  industries  should  be  State  mono¬ 
polies  under  a  scheme  of  nationalisation.  Listed  in  this 
group  are  power,  heavy  industries  (i.e.,  iron,  steel  and 
cement),  heavy  chemicals,  including  the  group  of  fertiliser 
chemicals;  specified  drug  pharmaceuticals,  and  cotton 
spinning.  As  regards  consumer  goods,  it  was  left  to  private 
enterprise  for  their  development,  but  the  recommendations 
did  not  necessarily  preclude  the  Government  from  under¬ 
taking  such  manufacture  where  private  enterprise  was 
wanting.  Under  the  Five-Year  Plan  of  immediate  in¬ 
dustrialisation  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Industries,  several  schemes  formulated  by  experts 
recruited  for  the  purpose  from  abroad  have  been  adopted 
and  include  the  refinement  of  coconut  oil  and  ^ible 
fats  by  hardening,  the  establishment  of  a  fully-mechanised 
paper  mill,  a  textile  mill  with  an  output  of  30  million  yards 


pa  annum,  an  industrial  workshop  for  both  repair  ani 
maintenance  wcfTk  for  the  several  industrial  schemes  esuri^ 
lished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industries,  and 
a  complete  mill  for  manufacturing  steel. 

Meanwhile,  private  enterprise  has  not  been  silent  b 
the  field.  There  have  been  established  in  die  island  under 
private  effort,  stimulated  by  war  conditions,  saw  mills  and 
factories  for  moulded  rubber  goods,  batteries,  eau  de 
cologne,  packing  chests,  toilet  goods,  bricks  and  tiles,  ply. 
wood,  hosiery,  lacquered  goods,  glass,  ink,  matches,  soap, 
sealing  wax,  hardware,  paper,  twine  and  a  host  of  othw^ 
items.  Subsidiary  industrid  activity  on  a  cottage  industry 
scale  has  also  been  sponsored  by  the  Government  m  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  field  units.  Textile  weaving 
is  the  most  important  and  sericulture  the  most  recent  of 
these.  Centres,  schools  and  workshops  have  also  been 
founded  for  the  production  of  textiles,  coir  goods,  pottery, 
mats,  hana  (local  hemp)  products,  hand-made  paper, 
hosiery,  wetakeiya  and  palm-leaf  and  fibre  |n:oducts,  rattan 
goods,  twine,  carpentry  work  and  needlework  among  other 
articles.  Although  Ceylon  cannot  depart  from  a  tyjHcal 
plantation  economy,  the  interest  roused  by  this  new  in¬ 
dustrial  consciousness  promoted  by  the  several  State 
factories  is  steadily  growing. 

It  can,  therefore,  be  reasonably  predicted  that  in  the 
next  decade  Ceylon  will  contribute  substantially  to  the 
reduction  of  its  import  bill  by  a  variety  of  matiufactured 
goods. 
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JARDINE’S  ” 


A  RECENTLY  published  monogra]^  gives  an  idea 
of  the  history  of  the  present  manifold  activities  of 
Jardine,  Matheson  and  Co..  Ltd.,  the  longest- 
established  and  the  greatest  of  the  private  merchant  trading 
bouses  of  the  Far  East. 

Jardine,  Matheson  and  Co.,'  Ltd.,  were  registered  as 
a  Company  in  1832.  EWO  is  the  name  which  the  Chinese 
gave  to  this  firm  a  century  ago  —  it  means  “Happy 
Harmony.”  It  is  noteworthy  that  since  then  several  com¬ 
panies  controlled  or  managed  by  Jardiiie’s  were  named 
EWO  Companies,  e.g.,  EWO  Cotton  Mills,  Ltd,,  EWO 
Cold  Storage  Company,  EWO  Press  Packing  Company, 
EWO  Breweries,  Ltd. 

In  1842,  ten  years  after  registration,  the  company 
established  its  head  office  on  the  newly-acquired  island  of 
Hong  Kong.  During  this  first  decade  the  once  powerful 
East  India  Company  was  dissolved,  while  Jardine’s  became 
well  established  and  began  to  handle  a  considerable  part  of 
China’s  external  trade.  The  monograph  describes  the 
development  of  Jardine’s  ’activities  as  exporters  of  tea,  raw 
silk  and  other  raw  materials  from  China.  To  further  the 
import  Of  machinery  to  China,  the  Jardine  Engineering 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  was  founded  in  1923.  The  Corporation 
possesses  branch  offices  in  the  main  cities  of  China,  while 
the  head  office  is  in  Hong  Kong.  The  Corporation  repre¬ 
sents  many  leading  engineering  and  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  of  United  Kingdom.  U.S.A.,  Switzerland  and  other 
countries. 

The  establishing  of  the  head  office  in  Hong  Kong  in 
1842  was  followed  by  the  opening  of  offices  in  Shan^ai, 
Foochow  and  Tientsin.  In  1858  the  company  expanded 
its  activities  to  Japan  and  offices  were  opened  in 
Yokohama,  Kobe.  Nagasaki  and  other  cities  in  Japan. 
By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  business  in  the 
Far  East  was  no  longer  confined  to  simple  trading.  In¬ 
dustrial  expansion  had  begun.  Ip  its  wake  the  Indo- 
China  Steam  Navigation  Company  had  been  formed. 

SJiipping  was,  and  is,  the  most  promipent  of  the 

various  activities  of  Jardine’s.  In  1834,  the  first  free  ship. 
Jardine’s  Sarah,  left  Whamopa  with  a  cargo  of  tea  for 
London.  In  the  days  of  saikng  ships,  many  of  the  most 
frmous  clippers,  e.g..  Red  Rarer,  Falcon  and  Slyph, 
belonged  to  the  company’s  fleet.  The  first  steam  ships 
wwned  by  Jardine’s  ran  chiefly  between  Calcutta  and  the 
Chinese  ports.  As  time  passed,  Jardine’s  fleet  was  ex- 

Ipuded  and  the  number  of  ports  of  call  was  increased. 
The  firm  was  among  the  first  to  send  ships  to  Japan, 

and  at  an  early  date  established  a  regular  service  between 
Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  China’s  ports.  In  1881  several 
Icompanies  which  had  operated  the  India  and  China  coastal 
'and  river  service  merged  into  the  Indo-China  Steam 
[Navigation  Company,  "Ltd.,  a  public  company  under  the 
[management  of  Jardine’s.  The  activities  of  this  company 

extended  from  India  to  Japan,  including  the  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments,  Borneo  and  the  China  coast,  as  well  as  the  shipping 


on  the  Yangtze.  Later  the  company  took  over  the  agency 
of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company’s  Shire  Line 
which  operated  in  the  Far  East.  Today  the  company  acts 
as  agents  for  no  less  than  fifteen  internationally  known 
British,  Canadian  and  U.S.  shipi^g  companies.  Since  the 
end  of  the  World  War  II,  the  company  has  been  operating 
the  Australia-China  Line,  an  enterprise  jointly  owned  with. 
Commons  Bros.,  Ltd.,  of  Newcastle.  This  line  rvms  from 
'Australia  to  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai.  With  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Japanese  competition  as  the  result  of  the 
war.  and  with  the  resurrection  of  China’s  merchant  navy, 
shipping  conditions  in  the  Far  East  have  changed  con¬ 
siderably.  and  the  business  demands  an  extreme  degree  of 
flexibility  in  the  operation  of  foreign  shipi^g. 

The  monograph  describes  also  Jardine’s  role  in 
developing  China’s^  railways.  Jardine’s  are  interested  in 
air  traffic,  too,  and  arc  acting  as  general  agents  of  B.O.A.C. 
for  Hong  Kong  and  China. 

In  1875,  following  the  amalgamation  of  several  local 
wharves,  Jardine.  Matheson  and  Co.  were  appointed 
general  managers  of  the  Shanghai  and  Hongkew  Wharf 
Co.,  Ltd.  In  1883,  the  Old  Ningpo  Wharf  was  added, 
and  in  1890  the  Pootung  Wharf  was  purchased  to  complete 
the  company’s  already  exten»ve  properties.  Cold  storage 
and  press  packing  plants  for  China’s  expanding  export 
trade  were  erected  by  Jardine’s  and  included  the  EWO 
Cold  Storage  Company,  which  was  established  in  1920  on 
the  Shanghai  river  front  for  the  manufacture  and  export 
of  dried  eggs. 

Jardine’s  other  enterprises  include  the  EWO  Cotton 
Mills,  Ltd.,  of  Hong  Kong,  which  before  the  war  operated 
115,000  cotton  sfHndlcs  and  3,200  looms,  and  the  youngest 
of  their  enterprises,  the  EWO  Breweries,  Ltd.,  which  were 
founded  in  1935  and  began  production  in  the  following 
year.  The  brewery  is  built  on  the  outskirts  of  Shanghai 
and  passed  unscathed  through  the  war. 

Following  the  Japanese  invasion,  the  company’s  offices 

in  Manchuria,  and  later  in  Hong  Kong  and  the  occupied 

parts  of  China,  were  closed  down,  and  after  Japan’s  defeat 

Jardine’s  immediately  re-opened  their  offices  in  Hong 
Kong.  Shanghai  and  other  cities  of  China.  In  the  summer 
of  1947  the  company  re-entered  Japan.  In  Taiwan,  Jardine’s 
have  maintained  their  offices  since  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  today  the  Taipei  office  is  not  only  the  leading 
tea  exporter  to  Europe.  Asia  and  America,  but  is  also 
engaged  in  shipping  and  general  export  and  import 
business. 

Jardine’s  interests  in  the  U.K.  are  represented  by 
Matheson  and  Co..  Limited.  London,  whose  firm  was 
founded  in  1848  as  a  private  house  of  merchants  and 
bankers,  becoming  a  hmited  liability  company  in  1906. 
Throughout  the  world  Jardine’s  have  correspondents;  in 
U.S.A.,  Balfour,  Guthrie  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  in  Calcutta, 

Jardine’s  sister  firm,  Jardine  Henderson,  Ltd.,  is  closely 
connected  with  Jardine’s  in  Hong  Kong  and  China. 


« 

ECONOMIC 

NOTES 


(JJS.  interests  in  INDONESIA 

The  announcement  that  an  American 

syndicate  has  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  Indonesian  Republic  to  receive  the 
monopoly  of  Government  import  and 
export  trade  has  caused  much  con¬ 
sternation  in  Holland.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  agreement  was  signed 
at  the  time  of  the  Havana  Trade  Con* 
Cerence  last  year.  American  business¬ 
men  are  already  in  Republican  territory 
examining  trade  possibilities.  The  new 
company  will  have  a  capital  of  ten 
million  dollars  and  will  receive  a  com¬ 
mission  of  7^  per  cent.  It  is  under* 
stood  that  some  of  the  biggest 
American  firms  are  behind  this  venture. 
The  Republic  has  placed  orders  for 
five  hundred  million  dollars,  in  return 
for  which  goods  to  the  value  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  will 
be  exported  eve^  year.  The  agree* 
ment  will  not  affect  private  trade. 

It  has  also  been  announced  that 
the  American  firm  of  Meyer  and 
Brown  has  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Indonesian  merchants  to  export  a  total 
of  45,000  tons  of  pepper.  The  credits 
accruing  from  this  agreement  will  be 
used  to  provide  machmery  and  capital 
goods  for  reconstruction  projects.  It 
IS  interesting  to  note  that  the  'United 
Nations  Security  Council  has  asked  its 
Good  Ofiices  Committee  in  Indonesia 
for  an  early  report  on  restrictions  on 
Indonesian  foreign  and  domestic  trade. 
This  decision  arose  out  of  charges 
made  by  the  Indonesian  representative 
of  a  Dutch  “economic  blockade”  of 
Republican  territory. 


LNFLATION  IN  INDIA 

To  decide  upon  measures  against  the 
growing  inflation,  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  have  consulted  a  number  of  ex¬ 
perts  who  have  now  published  their 
reports.  Though  these  reports  differ 
widely  in  their  recommendations,  they 
nevertheless  all  agree  on  the  necessity 


of  increased  industrial  and  agdcultural 

output;  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
control  over  some  essential  commodi¬ 
ties  and  their  extension  to  others;  a 
slowing  down  in  the  pace  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  alcohol,  which  is  held  to 

involve  a  loss  of  excise  revenue  and 

also  to  leave  workers  wkb  excess  pur¬ 
chasing  power;  a  general  economy  in 
Government  expenditure;  the  liberalisa¬ 
tion  of  import  policy  and  other  means 

of  absorbing  surplus  purchasing  power. 


GENERATING  PLANT  FOR  PAKISTAN 

Associated  British  Oil  Engines,  Ltd., 

have  received  an  order  for  five  350* 
K.W.  Pettcr*Brush  diesel  electric 
generating  sets  for  delivery  to  Pakistan, 
these  sets,  which  are  to  be  installed 
in  a  new  factory  which  is  being  built  in 
Pakistan  ^or  the  Sadiq  Vegetaole  Ghee 
and  Allied  Industries,  Limited,  a  com¬ 
pany  in  which  Lever  Brothers  and  Uni* 
lever  have  an  interest,  are  intended  to 

provide  power  for  various  types  of 
equipment  for  the  processing  of  oils 
and  fats. 


SOVIET  TRADE  WITH  THE  EAST 

Recent  months  haye  seen  a  consider¬ 
able  development  of  Soviet  trade  with 
Eastern  countries.  The  heavy  buying 
of  rubber  in  Singapore  by  the  Soviet 
representatives  has  been  one  of  the 
factors  in  raising  the  price  of  natural 
rubber  to  over  Is.  3d-  a  lb.  Statistics 
show  that  during  July  Russia  purchased 
36,800  tons  of  rubber  from  Malaya, 
compared  with  America’s  27,400  tons 
and  the  United  Kingdom’s  20,600  tons. 
The  Soviet  Government  is  also  buying 
1,200  tons  of  coconut  oil  for  million 
Straits  dollars.  The  recent  trade  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Holland  includes  the  purchase  of  stocks 
of  rubber  from  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  and  a  trade  agreement  between 
Pakistan  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  near  completion.  The 
latter  is  based  on  the  delivery  of  five 
million  yards  of  Soviet  textiles  to 
Pakistan.  Pakistan  trade  circles  state 
that  the  quality  of  the  textiles  is 
superior  to  that  which  other  powers  can 
offer  for  the  same  price.  The  Indian 
Union  has  agreed  to  exchange  tea  for 
fifty  thousand  tons  of  Soviet  wheat.  A 


Sin^pore  report  states  that  since  the 

Soviet  Embassy  was  opened  in 
Bangkok,  the  Soviet  Government  has. 
offered  to  make  a  trade  agreement  with, 
the  Siamese  Government,  and  to 

unlimited  quantities  of  rubber,  tin  and 
copra  in  exchange  for  dollars,  sterling 

or  goods  such  as  newsinint,  coal.  etc. 


BURMA’S  BUDGET  DEFICIT 

The  Burma  Budget  for  the  yrar  begin* 
ning  October  1st  reckons  with  an 
estimated  revenue  of  £39  million,  as 
against  an  expenditure  of  £46.500.000- 
leaving  a  deficit  of  £7,500,000. 


RICE  SHORTAGE 

The  critical  shortage  of  rice  in  South 
and  East  Asia  has  resulted  in  greater 
consumption  of  oilseeds — ^the  source  of 

edible  vegetable  oil— in  Asiatic  produc* 

ing  areas,  reducing  the  supplies  avail¬ 
able  for  export  to  Europe  and  America- 
the  Food  Agriculture  Organisation 
of  the  United  Nations  (F.A.O.)  reports. 
Governments  have  production  plans 
for  the  next  three  years  (as  reported 
to  the  recent  rice  conference,  convened 
by  F.A.O.  in  Baguio,  Philippines) 
which  anticipate  an  expansion  of  rice 
area  in  Asia  and  other  continents  to 
bring  the  total  cultivated  area  tar  above 
the  pre-war  rate.  Although  it  is  ex¬ 
pect^  that  this  will  increase  rice 
supplies  available  for  consumption  by 
atout  2,000,000  metric  tons  per  year 
for  the  next  three  years,  F.A.6.  advo¬ 
cates  increased  rice  pr^uction  on  a 
world-wide  basis  as  the  only  sure  way 
of  surmounting  the  crisis.  The  only 
favourable  report  comes  from  Siam- 
where  increased  rice  production  will 
make  possible  bigger  allocations  to  13 
countries,  including  Indonesia  and 
Southern  Korea. 


PAKISTAN  BUYS  CZECH  TEXTILES 

The  Pakistan  Government  has  pur¬ 
chased  fiyfc  million  yards  of  cotton 
textiles  from  Czechoslovakia  for 
delivery  between  .September  and  Janu¬ 
ary.  Pakistan’s  annual  requirements 
in  cloth  and  yam  are  stated  to  be 
400,000  bales.  By  the  end  of  the  year 


the  Pakistao  Govemmeiit  wUI  liave  im-  colonies  have  received  direct  assist-  It  will  not  only  substantially  increase 
ported  8.000  bales  of  cotton  textiles  ance.  Besides  the  cotton  goods  from,  the  quantities  of  cotton  textiles  which 
yani  bought  from  Japan  Japan,  the  JEast  Indies  will  get  the  sterling  area  will  buy  from  Japan, 

negotiations  with  Russia  for .  the  pur-  4.290.000  dollars  for  hessian  sacks  from  but  in  turn  will  increase  the  total 
chase  of  hve  inillioh  yuds  of  cloth  are  Cuba;  lorri^  and  lorry  parts,  coal-  volume  of  trade,  since  increased  pur- 

oearing  compktion.  Paldstanseo^  equipment,  mate  t(X)ls,  chases  of  cotton  textiles  by  the  sterlii^ 

138,000  bales  o!  raw  cotton  to  Soviet  electric  motors  and  other  items,  from  ares';  will  be  balanced  by  sal^  of 

llussia  by  mid-May.  In  June  Pakistan  the  United  States.  sterling  area  goods.  Hitherto,  sterling 

bought  3OJ0OO  bales  of  doth  and  yam  area  countries  have  drastically  curr 

iwortb  So  million  rupees  from  India.  tailed  their  purchases  of  Japanese 

cotton  textiles  and  it  is  expect^  that 

'  trade  between  the  sterling  area  and 
Japan  will  now  be  greatly  facilitated. 


STERLING  AREA  AND  JAPAN 


Changes  in  the  payments  arrangements 
governing  trade  between  Japan  and  the 
The  first  MarshaU  Plan  purchases  from  sterling  area,  have  been  announced  by 
Japan  and  the  first  direct  deliveries  to  SiC.A.P.  to  [n'ovide  for  the  sale  of 


E.C.A.  PURCHASES  UN  JAPAN 


R.L,M.  PROFITS 

known  in  the  U.S..  Economic  G)-  purchasen  cm  a  100  per  cent  sto’ling  A  net  jH-ofit  of  132,000  guilders 
operation  Administration’s  announce-  basis.  Japanese  cotton  textiles  have  (£13,200)  has  been  declared  by  K.L.M. 
ioent  of  additional  recovery  financing,  heretofore  been  offered  to  the  sterling  Royal  Dutdi  Airlines  for  1947.  Net 
The  report  showed  33.08^.764  dollars  area  on  a  50  per  cent,  dollar  and  50  income  increased  from  69.500.000 
in  new  financing  approv^.  of  which  per  cent,  sterfi^  basis.  The  decision  guilders  in  1946  to  105.600.000  guilders 
12,2SO,(XX)  dollars  was  feur  the  purchase  follows  discussions  in  Tokyo  by  a  Joint  in  1947.  and  the  total  number  of 

of  cotton  fabrics  in  Japan  to  be  sup^  S^G.Ai*.  and  Sterling  Area  Committee  passengers  carried  shows  an  increase  ol 
plied  to  the  Netherian^  East  Indi^.  now  negotiating  an  overall  Japan-  39  per  cent  over  the  ];^vious  year  and 
Although  Holland  received  from  Sterling- Area  trade  plan.  This  amend-  the  volume  of  air  freight  rose  by  113 
E.CA.,  up  to  and  including  September  ment  ufill  place  cotton  textiles  on  the  per  cent  The  most  profitable  line  was 
1st,  a  total  of  93.443,870  dollars  in  same  basis  as  all  other  commodities  the  Amst«:dam*Batavia  route  with  an 
recovery  aid.  this  is  the  first  time  its  currently  exported  to  the  sterling  area,  income  of  34,S00,(X)0  guilders. 


BRITISH  EASTERN  MERCHANTS  CO^  LTD. 

8  DRAPERS  GARDENS,  LONDON,  E.C.3 

(Established  1919J  IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS 


BRITISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  GOODS  AND  COMMODITIES 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 


ENQUIRIES  INVITED  FROM  BRITISH  MANUFACTURERS 
AND  OVERSEAS  BUYERS 


Telephone: 

CENtxai.  0571  (5  line*) 


and  Cables: 
BEMCO  LONEXDN 


50  »  . 

INDONESIAN  PAYMEnI*  BUREAU  authorised  ca^Mtal  of  £7,500.000  each,  tralian  trade.  In  1939  the  combined 

The  corporations  are  intended  to  assist  fleets  numbered  36  vessels  of  366,551 
The  Republican  Government  has » jjjg  rapid  develofHnent  of  India’s  tons.  Losses  during  the  World  War  II 
decided  to  establish  a  “J^orei^  Cur-  Mercantile  Marine,  and  will  operate  amounted  to  19  ships  of  193,808  tons,, 
rency  Payment  Bureau,”  which  will  ships  in  overseas  trade  routes.  TTiey  against  which  seven  new  ships  were 
operate  under  the  contr^  of  the  engage  in  shipbuilding.  The  built  during  the  war.  In  the  post-war 

Minister  (rf  Finance  and  will  regulate  Indian  Government  is  to  be  the  major  period  thirteen  new  ships  have  been 
payments  for  essential  import  articles,  shareholder  in  these  corporations,  Ae  ordered  by/ Ae  company  under  a  vast 
Barter  trade  is  to  be  gradually  abw-  g^st  of  which  is  expected  to  be  regis-  .rebuilding  programme,  after  Ae  com- 
doned  in  favour  of  normal  commerci^  tered  before  Ae  end  of  this  year.  pletion  of  which  Ae  joint  fleet  of  the 

transactions.  companies  will  amount  to  over  400,000 

.  tons. 

PAKISTAN  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  ZEALAND  SHIPPING  CO. 

The  Pakistan  Steamship  Company  has  ^aland  Shipping  ^  SHIPS 

purchased  eight  ships  ranging  in  ton-  Company  celebrates  its  75A  anmver- 

nage  from  one  "to  five  thousand  tons,  Founded  at  Christchurch  in  The  Carthoge  (14,200  tons)  has  been 

from  Ae  U.K.  and  U.S.A..  wiA  the  1*^3,  it  began  trading  with  four  small  returned  to  the  regular  P.  &  O.  Far 
object  of  inaugurating  a  steamship  s^ps  averaging  less  than  1,000  tons  East  passenger  service  after  having 
service  from  Karachi  to  East  Africa  years  later,  Ae  company  been  reconditioned  from  war  services, 

and  the  Middle  East  countries.  established  a  direct  service  between  Her  sister  ship  Corfu,  which -is  now 

New  Zealand  and  London.  An  im-  being  reconditioned,  will  also  return  to 
portant  landmark  in  the  company’s  his-  the  Far  East  service  this  autumn.  In 
tory  was  Ae  amalgamation  with  Ae  adAtion,  P.  &  O.  are  now  launching 
Federal  Steam  Navigation  Company  m  the  31,000'  ton  Himalaya,  Ae  largest 
INDIAN  MIIPPING  PLANS  amalgamation  ship  ever  designed  for  them.  She  is 

stren^hen  Ae  company’s  fleet  by  Ae  destined  for  service  between  U.K., 
The  Indian  Government  is  setting  up  addition  of  ten  ships  but  it  gave  Ae  India  and  Australia  and  is  expected  to 
three  shipping  corporations  wiA  an  company  a  firm  footing  in  the  Aus-  be  ready  next  spring. 


!  The  London  &.  Eastern  Trade  Bank  Ltd. 

38  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.3 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  '  COMMERCIAL  CREDITS  COLLECTIONS 
.  HOME  and  OVERSEAS  SECURITIES,  COUPONS 
FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  FOREIGN  NOTES  and  COIN 

TRAVELLERS’  CHEQUES 


CORRESPONDENTS  EVERYWHERE 


THE  BANK  GIVES  A  PERSONAL  SERVICE  TO  ALL  ITS  CUSTOMERS 


Telephone: 

mansion  House  7881 


Telegrams  and  Cables : 
EASTRABANK  LONDON 


STEEL  BROTHERS 

&  Co.  Ltd. 

EAST  INDIA  MERCHANTS  ESTABLISHED  1870 


NEEDS  YOUR  HELP 


Burma  -  India  -  Ceylon  -  Siam  -  China  -  Italy 
Palestine  -  Lebanon  *  TranS'Jordan  -  Brazil 


Head  Office : 

24-28  LOMBARD  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C.3 

Inbnd  Telegnuni  t  Steel,  Stock,  London  Cebtee  :  Steel.  London 

Telephone  :  Mansion  House  0982  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code 

Head  Office  in  the  East : 

622  MERCHANT  STREET, 
RANGOON,  BURMA 


The  most  frightful  human 
suffering  exists  in  China  to-day. 
Will  you  not  do  something  to 
relieve  it,  by  sending  a  dona¬ 
tion  to  British  Unit^  Aid  to 
China?  This  is  the  only  Fund 
in  the  United  Kingdom  main¬ 
tained  by  public  subscriptions 
to  support  the  many  relief 
organisations  in  China,  irres¬ 
pective  of  politics,  creeds  and 
racial  differences  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  Anglo-Chinese  friendship. 

HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP 

By  sending  a  donation  direct. 
By  joining,  or  starting  a  penny- 
a-week  group  in  your  street  or 
at  your  place  of  work.  By 
running  dances,  whist  drives, 
bazaars  and  exhibitions.  By 
organising  or  helping  on  Flag 
Days.  All  bring  in  much- 
needed  money. 


WHERE  THE  MONEY  GOES 

Every  kind  of  useful  relief 
fund  in  China  is  supported  by 
British  United  Aid  to  China. 
A  full  list  of  these  organisa¬ 
tions  and  of  the  amounts  con¬ 
tributed  to  each  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

READ  THE 
“CHINA  REVIEW” 

This  monthly  magazine  keeps 
you  in  touch  with  Anglo- 
Chinese  affairs.  Price  4d.  per 
copy,  of  5/-  a  year,  post  free. 

BRITISH  UNITED 
AID  TO  CHINA 

(Reg.  under  War  Charities  Act  IM)) 
(IW.E.W  ) 

2S  CHARLES  ST.,  LONDON,  W.l 
PEm.:  Gro«T«B«r  2253-5 


EXPORTS :  Rice,  Teak,  Oil,  Cotton, 
Rubber,  General  Produce, 
Cement,  Tin. 

IMPORTS  :  General  Merchandise,  Yarns, 
Piece  Goods,  Hardware,  Mill 
Stores,  etc. 

SHIPPING ;  Agents  in  Burma  for  Bibby, 
Henderson  and  other  Lines. 

INSURANCE :  Lloyd’s  Agents  at  Rangoon. 

Agents  for  leading  Insurance 
Companies. 


MANAGING  AGENCIES :  Indo-Burma 

Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  Attock  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.  ; 
Consolidated  Cotton  &  Oil  Mills,  Ltd ;  Burma 
Cement  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  Pyinma  Development  Co., 
Ltd.  ;  Lenya  Mining  Co.,  Ltd. 

SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES  ;  The  Burma  Co., 
Ltd. ;  Garbutt  &  Co.  (1928),  Ltd.  ;  George 
Gordon  &.  Co.  (Burma),  Ltd  ;  Steel  Brothers 
&  Co.  (Siam),  Ltd. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA 
Applications  are  invited  for  the  following  civilian 
appointments  in  the  Inter-Services  Wing,  Indian  Armed 
Forces  Academy,  Dehra  Dun: — 

(a)  Princi|Ml 

(b)  2  Readers 

(c)  12  Lecturers 

Candidates  must  possess  a  first-class  M.A.  or  M.Sc. 
degree  in  English,  Mathematics,  Science  or  History  and 
Geography,  and  a  degree  or  diploma  in  teaching  of  a 
recognised  University.  In  addition,  for  posts  (a)  and 
(b)  at  least  10  years’  teaching  experience  is  required 
and  for  (c)  at  least  5  years.  Proficiency  in  games 
necessary.  Knowledge  of  Scouting,  military  service  and 
foreign  languages  would  be  additional  qualifications. 
For  one  post  of  Lecturer  (Workshop  Practice)  a  degree 
in  Mechanical  Engineering  is  essential. 

Age  for  posts  (a)  and  (b)  preferably  not  less  than  34 
years  and  for  (c)  preferably  over  28  years. 
Appointments  on  contract  for  five  years  (three  months’ 
probation).  Pay  scales: — 

For  post  (a)  Rs.8(X) — 40 — Rs.I,000  per  mensem 

(b)  Rs.500 — 30 — Rs.800  per  mensem 

(c)  Rs.300  — 25  — 500  — 30— Rs.560  per 

mensem 

plus  Overseas  pay,  for  appointees  of  non-Asiatic  domicile, 
of  Rs.300  per  mensem  for  post  (a)  and  Rs.200  per 
mensem  for  (b)  and  (c).  Rupee  =  Is.  6d.  approximately. 
Higher  initial  pay  may  be  granted  to  specially  well 
qualified  candic^tes.  Free  passage  to  and  from  India. 
Further  particulars  and  forms  of  application  obtainable 
on  request  by  postcard  quoting  No.  431.H.  from  High 
Commissioner  for  India,  General  Department,  India 
House,  Aldwych,  London,  W.C.2.  Last  date  for  receipt 
of  completed  applications  November  8th.  1948. 
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are  findins 

ever  increasine  uses 

thrcufihcut  the  wcrid 

INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION  LTD 

are  exclusive  distributing 
agents  for  many  pf  the 
LATEST  MACHINES 
specialising  in  this  field 

These  include : 

HIGH  SPEED  MASS  PRODUCED  CONCRETE  BUILDING  BLOCKS 
PARTITION  BLOCKS  ETC.  REINFORCED  ROLLED  CONCRETE  JOISTS 
CONCRETE  PIPES  OF  ALL  TYPES.  ALSO 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHT  AGGREGATE 
PRODUCED  FROM  SHALES  and  CLAYS 
SPECIALISED  MACHINERY 
IN  MANY  OTHER  TRADES 

QUALIFIED  ENGINEERS 
WILL  DEAL  WITH  YOUR 
PARTICULAR  REQUIREMENTS 

International  Corporation 

Telegrams:  SLOANE  35M  LIMITED 

19  EBURY  STREET  *  LONDON  *  S*W’I 
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